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Tae engraving with this title which we give this month 
is intended to illustrate the return of Sophia Primrose, after 
she had been abandoned by Mr. Thornhill. We take for 
granted that every reader of The Lady’s Book is familiar 
with the delightful story—the Vicar of Wakefield—from 
which the scene is taken, and it is, therefore, only neces- 
sary for us to quote a passage in explanation of the picture. 


“Ah, madam!” cried her mother, “this is but a poor 
place you are come to after so much finery. My daughter 
Sophy and I can afford but little entertainment to persons 
who have kept company only with people of distinction: 
yes, Miss Livy, your poor father and I have suffered very 
much of late; but I hope Heaven will forgive you.” Dur- 
ing this reception, the unhappy victim stood pale and 
trembling, unable to weep or to reply; but I could not con- 
tinue a silent spectator of her distress; wherefore, assuming 


a degree of severity in my voice and manner, which was 
ever fullowed with instant submission—* I entreat, woman, 
that my words may be now marked once for all: I have 
here brought you back a poor deluded wanderer—her return 
to duty demands the revival of our tenderness: the real 
hardships of life are now coming fast upon us; let us not, 
therefore, increase them by dissensions among each other: 
if we live harmoniously together, we may yet be contented, 
as there are enough of us to shut out the censuring world, 
and keep each other in countenance. The kindness of 
Heaven is promised tothe penitent, and let ours be directed 
by the example. Heaven, we are assured, is much more 
pleased to view a repentant sinner, than ninety-nine per- 
sons who have supported a course of undeviating rectitude; 
and this is right; for that single effort by which we stop 
short in the downhill-path to perdition, is of itself a greater 


” 


exertion of virtue, than a hundred acts of justice 


———_! ees — satemempemens 


ANNE PAGE AND SLENDER. 


(Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I. Scene L) 


(See Plate.) 


Anne. Wili’t please your worship to come in, sir? 

Slen. No, [ thank you, forsooth, heartily; I am very well. 

Anne. The dinner attends you, sir 

Slen. Tam not a-hungry, I thank you, forsooth: Go, sir- 
rah, for all you are my man, go, wait upon my cousin Shal- 
low. [rit Stmpece.] A justice of peace sometime may 
be beholden to his friend for a man:—I keep but three men 
and a boy yet, till my mother be dead: But what though? 
yet I live like a poor gentleman born. 

Anne. | may not go in without your worship: they will 
not sit till you come. 

Slen. Pfaith, Pl eat nothing; I thank you as much as 
though I did 

Anne. I pray you, sir, walk in 

Slen. I had rather walk here, I thank you: I bruised my 

VoL. xxiv.—l1 


shin the other day with playing at sword and dagger with 
a master of fence, three veneys for a dish of stewed prunes; 
and, by my troth, I cannot abide the smell of hot meat 
since. Why do your dogs bark so? be there bears i’ the 
town? 

Anne. I think there are, sir; I heard them talked of 

Slen. I love the sport well; but I shall as soon quarrel 
at it as any man in England:—You are afraid if you see 
the bear loose, are you not! 

Anne. Ay, indeed, sir. 

Slen. That’s meat and drink to me, now: I have seen 
Sackerson loose twenty times; and have taken him by the 
chain: but, I warrant you, the women have so cried and 
shrieked at it, that it passed :—but women, indeed, cannot 
abide ’em; they are very ill-favoured, rough things.’ 
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INVESTMENTS 


“ The world is too much with us; late and soon 


Getting and spending we lay waste our powers.” 


Tur last access of the fever of speculation is 
still freshly remembered, and its consequences are 
yet prevalent among us in sickly and dying monied 
institutions, shrunken properties, baffled projects, 
defeated hopes, suspended energies, and broken 
hearts. The curse of Heaven has fallen on those 
who make haste to be rich, forsaking toilseome en 
terprise, patient labour, and the appointed ways of 
ingenuity and industry for the legerdemain of vi- 
While the fever lasted, 
grown up men showed a blind credulity on the 
part, and a bold the other, 


exceeding the exhibitions of the conjurer’s room, 


Sionarics and speculators, 


one imposture on 
where the child believes the flowers have shot up 
and bloomed instantaneously, without the tedious 
process of sowing and growing, and the slow in- 
tervention of earth and water; and where the leaden 
balls which went into the gun, come out golden 
guineas, ‘The speculating charlatans slightly va- 
ried the trick; they charged with gold and the ex- 
plosion yielded only sound and smoke. ‘The dupes 
the 
The atmosphere 


ought not to be confounded with conjurers, 
the deluded with the deluders. 
was poisoned, and the silly and the wise alike 
Fancy cities” were pro- 


went mad. Then cities, “ 


jected in undrained morasses, or in unopened 
forests, amid “a boundless contiguity of shade,” 
and mapped on paper, presented to the eye regular 
and dotted with hotels, court- 


streets, squares 


houses, academies, and churches. A “ New Lon- 
don,” or “ New Paris,” blossomed in the wilder- 
ness to the speculator’s eye, their site, in reality, 
marked only by a hewn stick of timber, or a blazed 
tree. ‘The foundations of Astor houses were laid 
in the newest setthements—the affluent farmer on 


our new lands abandoned the 


plough and cut up 
his generous acres into lots of a hundred feet by 
twenty-five. ‘The speculator’s wand covered York 
Island with the population of London, and made 
the price of land proportionate to this multiplica- 
tion of human existence; and our little suburban 
cities, forgetting the old-world fact that it takes 
time for generations to be born, grow up and build 
houses, estimated their cockney cottage-gardens at 
the price they may bear in 1936, should our new 
world go on to increase, multiply and prosper, up 
to that date. As has been pithily said, “ the luck 
of one became the hope 
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of thousands,” to become 


in turn their despair, when these “ gorgeous pa- 


laces, and cloud-capt towers,” that rose before the 
“eyes in fine frenzy rolling,” should vanish, and 
“leave not a rack behind.” 

Wilton Harvey had all his canvass spread during 
these adventurous times. In the beginning of his 
mercantile career, his ability and activity in the 
regular channels of business, had been crowned 
with brilliant success; this stimulated a nature over 
sanguine and hopeful to risks in speculation, that, 
if called by its right name, the gamblers at Crock- 
ford’s would have laughed at, 

At the close of the summer of '36, Mr. Harvey, 
tired of living alone, wrote to his daughter, pe- 
remptorily, to return with her brothers, and leave 
Mrs. Salton; if that lady still found pretexts for 
loitering in Paris, her earthly paradise. 

This was the first time Mr. Harvey had ever 
assumed a tone of absolute authority. Grace 
wrote sportively an hour after the letter was re- 
ceived, that even her aunt was startled by it; that 
their packing up was already begun; that Mr. 
Clavers, who intended sailing in the next packet, 
had gone to take places for them also; to get their 
passports, &e. 

Stanley, on calling at his uncle’s house, found 
The 


drawing-rooms were upside down, and an elderly 


preparations making for their reception. 
woman and a young one, employed in making 
carpets, Stanley recognized the elder, and greeted 
her cordially. 

“TI see you do not remember me, Mrs. Heley,” 
he said, 

“No sir—I beg your pardon, sir—but you 
have the advantage of me.” 

“ You have no reason to beg my pardon—it is a 
small matter of fourteen years since you saw me; 
I was a boy of nine years then—but, upon my 
word, you are notin the least changed—you do 
not look to me a day older than you did then—you 
have the same fresh colour, white teeth, and ready 
smile.” 

A little fidgeting with her cap, and smoothing 
her very smooth hair, first on one side, and then 
on the other, showed that Mrs. Heley had her sex’s 
sensibility to a compliment from a very handsome 
young man, though she modestly put in a partial 
disclaimer. “If I have not changed so much as 
some,” she said, “ I suppose it’s because everything 
has gone pretty nearly square with me.” 

« But have you been at this troublesome busi- 
ness ever since you worked for Mr. Harvey's 
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sister in Vesey Street, where a little boy gave you 
a deal of vexation in arranging the carpet for his 
bed-room, so that his bed might stand as near as 
possible to his mother’s room?” 

“ Dear me'—why you ain’t little Stanley Gret- 
ton!” 

“No, Mrs. Heley, the happy days when I was 
‘little Stanley,’ are long since past.” 

“Oh! | didn’t mean to wound your feelings, 
Mr. Gretton; | was taken, as it were, by surprise 
dear—dear me! how things does turn up! [ re- 
member as if it were yesterday—I had a scant 
pattern for the carpet, and the figure was one of 
them unsettled ones that are hardest to match 
and there had to be a vacaney under the bed, and 
it run so that the vacant spot fell at the farther 
end of the room. Your poor mother had been 
confined just two weeks, and dear me! how you 
were all taken up with the baby—TI ain't supersti- 
tious, but | remember thinking the fairest days 
are weather-breeders. When I had got my carpet 
all fixed, you came in, and you looked at the bed— 
and your countenance fell; and you said, *Oh please, 
Mrs. Heley, don’t put me out there, so far from 
my sister!’—this pleased me—somehow, I always 
enter into littl children’s feelings, and before I 
left it, | got it all to your mind.” 

“T remember that very well—I have never for 
gotten you, Mrs. Heley, and Lam delighted to hear 
the world has gone smoothly with yeu.” 

«“ Well, it has, sir, for the most part—I have 
turned some pretty sharp corners, to be sure, but 
I've got by them safe. My father, Jesse Smith, 
was one of the first upholsterers in New York, 
and just as he had made a handsome independence 
by his business, he was persuaded to quit it, and 
enter into a speculation; he joined a stock com- 
pany, and bought a great hotel—it proved very 
unlucky—he failed, and lost his reason, sir, and 
died in the hospital.” Mrs. Heley paused, wiped 
her eyes, and then proceeded; “ luckily he had 


My husband died 


and left me a widow with four children. I had 


brought me up to his business, 


my hands and my health—that was twenty-one 
years ago—I concluded to go oul, carpet making— 
My children, 


somehow, have grown up remarkable good—they 


I have seareely ever missed a day. 


never needed so much regulating as some children 
do; they seemed to have a feeling of what is 
right—you know there is a difference in children, 
sir,—I did my best for them, and they did their 
best for me. We are at our posts all day long, 
and when it comes evening, we meet and have 
pleasant times. Sabbath-day, thanks to Him that 
made it, comes once a week, then we are all at 
home and eat dinaer together, and that’s a treat.” 

«And may [ ask, Mrs. Heley, without imperti- 
nence, what your Sunday treat is?” 

« Certainly, Mr. Gretton. We have nothing to 
be ashamed of, and nothing to boast of. ‘The treat 
is being together—we mostly dine on baked beans 
and piece out with a pie for the children; baked 
beans is very good, sir, when you don’t eat them 


but once a week. This is my oldest, Mra. Swan,” 
(pointing to a delicate little woman beside her,) 
“she married young, and was soon left a widow 
with a child to support. She got down-hearted, 
and her health seemed to be failing. The doctor 
advised her to go to the south; but, says I, Maria, 
I believe all you want is variety; now, try going 
out with me carpet-making. It's a business, Mr. 
CGiretton, that there’s endless variety in; there's 
hardly any two carpets alike; you smile, sir, but 
it acted like a charm. Maria goes out with me every 
day, and is able to take our long walk morning and 
evening, and is as well and as light-hearted as if she 


had never been married—I ain't ashamed of her.’ 

And needn't be, thought Gretton, as he looked 
at the youthful widow, the personification of 
cheerful industry. “ But Mrs. Heley,” he said, 
“this carpet-making can't last for ever; have you 
heen able to lay up anything, or do you trust the 
future to your children.” 

“ZT should not fear to trust to them, but I hope 
they will have families of their own to support— 
the stream must run down, not up—yes, sir, | have 
laid up more than you would think, perhaps; we 
try to be prudent every way, and the baked beans 
helps,” she added with a smile; “it’s upwards of 
two thousand dollars [ have saved.” 

« Bless me, Mra. Heley! 


good as a medal to you; a sign of industry, econo- 


every dollar of it is as 


my, and providence; I hope it is well invested,” 

« Why, yes, sir, I hope so; I should feel disap- 
pointed, as it were, to have anything happen to it; 
it makes one sleep quiet o’ nights to know if any- 
thing does happen, you are independent, and have 
a little keepsake to leave to your children. I can’t 
say I feel altogether so contented about it as TI did. 
I had it on bond and mortgage, but Mr. Harvey 
seemed to feel so bad at my not taking advantage 
of the times, that I gave it up to him last winter 
to do as he thought best with it.” 

Stanley bit his lips with vexation. “ Ah,” thought 
he, “the baked beans have been eaten mn vain.” 
Just then Mr. Harvey entered, and the conversa- 
tion turned upon the splendid French furniture 
sent out by Mrs. Salton, and unpacking in the 
next room. “Come and look at it, Stanley .” said 
his uncle; “I gwave Madam Salton a carte-blanche, 
and it must be confessed she has not flinched in 
the filling it up; well, [ hope she and Grace will 
enjoy it. ‘To tell the truth, all these divans and 
ottomans, and nicknackery are in my way. I like 
my house as it was, a thousand times better, with 
good, solid, plain furniture, that my old friends 
and IT could use and enjoy, and my friends’ chil- 
dren play about freely; but I trust I shan’t be 
reduced to the straits that poor Burton Smith, 
my neighbour, is, whose wife won’t ask his rela- 
tions to tea, lest a cup of coflee should be spilt 
on her splendid carpet, nor let his own sister's 
children into the drawing-room, for fear they should 
meddle with the toys she has brought from Paris.” 

“Grace is quite another sort of person from 
Mrs. Burton Smith, uncle.” 
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“ Why yes—she was—Heaven forgive me, is I 
All the varnish in Paris can’t change 
Well, if Grace enjoys 


should say. 
the texture of sound wood. 
it, I can put up with it; if she is pleased, it’s no- 
thing to me—except that I have, just when it is 
most inconvenient to me to make remittances, to 
pay for all this stuff. I have a good many irons 
in the fire, and to tell the truth, Stanley, the fire 
does not burn quite so brightly as it did. I have 
been busy all the morning getting the money 
together. Luckily I met old Staats. le had just 
sold his United States Bank stock at your persua- 
sion, he says. What an absurd notion of yours 
that that bank can go down; however, that is no- 
thing to the purpose; he had the money, and | 
wanted it—” 

“TI trust”—began Stanley, involuntarily inter- 
rupting his uncle, and then checking himself. 

“ You trust, Stanley, no doubt, that the old man 
has not parted with his money without bond and 
mortgage. You are half a Dutchman living in 
that old Dutch conservatory. 
you think of my letting him have one of my Thir- 
ty-fifth Street lots, which in two years will be 


But what should 


worth three times three thousand dollars.” 

“ And what was it worth three years ago’” 

“ Perhaps four or five hundred dollars.” 

“And will revert to that three years hence,” 
His uncle misinterpreted his 
silence and the evident concern in his face. “ You 
begin to feel how absurd it is for you to be stand- 
ing idle when even old Harmann, that monument 
of Dutch immobility, has set his bark afloat. Say 
but the word, and you shall ‘partake the gale.’ 
But I must go; by the way, do you know any one 


thought Stanley. 


of whom I can borrow four or five thousand dollars 
upon fourfold security iw 

“No, I do not; security, so called, is the only 
money in the market just now, and that I believe 
does not answer for remittances.” 

“That's true, by George! Come, are you going 
down to your office?” Stanley excused himself; 
he was bound another way. “ You have always 
leisure. Will you call on the Robinsons; they 
are at the Astor House; and offer to serve them in 
any way you can; tell them how impossible it has 
been for me to call on them; they are the last peo- 


ple in the world I would negiect. And will you 


just step down to Mrs. Wilson’s; I have not been 


able to go and see her since her husband died. 
Poor Jemmy! he and I were friends from boys. I 
hear he has left her nothing. ‘Tell her I will be 
responsible for her rent, or put my shoulder to the 
burden wherever it is heaviest. And oh! Stanley, 
just step into Carvill’s, and tell him I will take that 
lot of books he offered me for five hundred dollars, 
though Heaven knows when I shall read one of 
them. I have looked into a book for six 
months. Good morning, Mrs. Heley. Oh, by 
the way, Mrs. Heley, charge for your work and 
Maria’s, at the rate they charge at the carpet-shop. 
I employ you for old acquaintance sake, and not 


not 


to make a pitiful saving out of you.” 


HARVEY. 


Thus this kind and generous man was wasting 
his existence; sacrificing the rational and certain 
enjoyments of a short life to objects of possible 
attainment, and that, if attained, would, like the 
fine French furniture of his drawing-rooms, have 
obstructed his happiness. His duties were ne- 
glected, his friendships jeoparded, his social cha- 
And Wilton Harvey was but one 
of a community absorbed in a passion for gain. 


rities foregone. 


This passion does not always rage as it did in ’36, 
when, in the streets from the passers-by, in the 


drawing-rooms, by the home firesides, and in the 


vestibules of churches, was heard the rumour of 


“ prodigious sales,” when widows made “lot spe- 
culations,” orphans’ money was invested in “ fancy 
stocks,” and poets traflicked in Wall Street. 
Gretton, before performing the duties his unck 
had devolved on him, hastened to his lodgings. His 
uncle’s communication had not been explicit, and 
he had a faint hope of intercepting honest Harmann 
Staats’ three thousand dollars before they were 
converted into the idealised property in 'Thirty- 
fifth Street. Harmann Staats and his wife were 
types of a portion of the old Dutch race in our 
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country; fair illustrations of such wisdom 


condensed in the old adages “slow and sure,” 
“more haste worse speed,” “let well enough 
They had a constitutional aversion 


Their 


garments were of the fashion their parents wore 


alone,” &c. 


to all unrest, mobility, and mutability. 


before them; their very meals were stereotyped. 
They seemed like two autumn leaves carried by the 
eddy of a stream into a sheltered nook, where they 
remain quietly and imperceptibly decaying, while 
the current rushes by with the ruins of the year. 
Were they to be forced into the dizzy whirlpool? 

It was old Harmann’s custom to rise at seven as 
his father did before him—a sufficient reason for 
After breakfast 
he smoked a pipe, and then walked down to Wall 


whatever his son did after him. 


Street, and read over the sales of the stock ex- 
change from beginning to end, though he never 
had, nor intended to have any part or lot in them 
beyond his thirty shares in the United States Bank, 
which he, innocent man, held to be as firm as the 
Union. Then he walked leisurely home, exchang- 
ing greetings with the few of his contemporaries 
who were left after the reapings of sixty-five years; 
and having arrived at his own domicil, he received 
a rooletjeer from the kind hand that had supplied 
this diurnal want of nature, (so Harmann deemed 
it,) for the last forty years. Then another pipe 
brought him to the second great event of the day, 
the dinner, and after dinner came an alternation 
of naps and pipes, interspersed with conjugal chats 
partaking of the nature of both, and thus softly 
dropped the sands of life till the song of the tea- 
kettle announced tea. ‘Then followed a like train, 
the pipes becoming longer and the chats shorter 
till the worthy pair retired to bed, when the tran- 
sition to sleep was so gentle that it was difficult to 
say where their waking life ended, and their sleep- 
ing life began. 
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Dame Staats’ life, compared with her husband’s, 
was exciting. She migrated from parlour to kitch- 
en, superintended her maid, watched the simmer- 
ing sweetmeats, achieved victories over mice, exter- 
minated cockroaches, darned a stocking one day 
and a pocket-handkerchief the next, knit gray 
stockings for her husband, and white ones for her- 


self;—in short, her life was as varied as that of 


most old ladies on the verge of threscore and ten. 
Dame Staats’ maid was a hale old woman who 
was born during the existence of slavery; and 
though she had been long ago freed by the statute 


of limitations, she continued by the mere force of 


habit to live on as she had always lived, giving 
very light labour and contentment for kindness, 
Luckily for her employers, 


food and clothes. 


Phillis Staats (the slaves, like the individuals of 


the Scottish clan, took the name of the chieftain,) 
had an obstinate predilection for celibacy and its 
Perhaps what she fancied as supe- 
rior wisdom, was accident in the first place, and 
habit afterwards, for everything had a tendency to 


immunities. 


uniformity in Harmann Staats’ dwelling, and go- 
ing always in the same course, the rut wore so 
deep that it was difficult to get out of it. Once, 
and once only, was Phillis persuaded off her track. 
Some zealous young women got her into a Sunday 
school; but “reading and writing did not come by 


’ 


nature” to Phillis, and she soon abandoned her 


class on the flimsy pretext, that “it made her feel 
so ashamed to see them young gals go above her!” 
If this trio were all Staats’ household, we scarcely 
believe that any motive of prudence or moderation 
would have retained Stanley Gretton their inmate 
for eight years. But there was one ripple on their 
still waters, one star in their firmament, a little 
blind orphan grandchild. She was but two years 
old when Stanley came to live with them, and his 
presence soon made to her the difference between 
darkness and light. Her ear distinguished his 
returning footstep from all others before he reached 
the door; and there she always stood full of smiles 
and joy awaiting him. She sat beside him in her 
high chair at her meals, and kept one hand on his 
shoulder, while she ate the food he had arranged 
for her with the other. He taught her to tell the 
time of day by passing her hand over his watch, to 
dust his books and papers without disturbing them 
—a rare art! She had the aptitude for music that 
so often attends blindness, and Stanley taught her 
to sing his favourite songs. When he was in his 
room she would sit knitting (Mary Gretton, in her 
vacations, taught her to knit,) at his feet hour after 
hour without interrupting him, only too happy if 
he now and then dropped a kind word, or stroked 
her head caressingly. Those who may have known 
what it is to make the whole sum of happiness to 
any human being, will not wonder that Stanley 
lived on at Staats’ long after he was kept there by 
Latterly he had been trying 
to persuade the grandparents to send Adela to the 
Asylum for the Blind; but as yet they had resisted 
all his arguments, considering it as too violent an 
11* 


prudential motives. 


$ 


innovation of old ways, and in their hearts, I be- 
lieve, assenting to Phillis’ declaration, “that it was 
a thwarting of Providence to teach the blind to 
read, when it was as clare as daylight he never 
meant they should.” Little Adela was neither a 
beauty nor a genius, but there was an expression 
her blind that 
shone on Stanley like the reflection of a good deed. 


of cheerfulness on countenance 

It was on this child’s account that he was so 
anxious the three thousand dollars should not be 
jeoparded. 
the world to transmit. 
thing but a life estate in the house he occupied, 
and an annuity of two hundred dollars. 
found Adela, when he reached home, sitting on her 
little bench in the corner knitting: her tears were 
dropping fast over her work. Adela, my dear 
child, what is the matter’” he asked. At the 
sound of his voice the sun shone out; she dashed 
off her tears. “Oh, it’s nothing!” she said, “that 
is, you will think it nothing. Phillis has drowned 
all the kittens; she might have left me one for 
I love the old cat 
dearly; but she is so old, she never says anything; 
everything in the house is old, but you and I, Mr. 
Gretton.” Phillis had threatened this noyade be- 
fore Stanley went out, and he had called at Thor- 
burn’s and bought a canary to comfort his favourite. 


It was all her grandfather possessed in 
Besides this, he had no- 


Gretton 


company when you are gone. 


It would be home in an hour or two; he told her 
so, and changed her sorrow into raptures. 

«“ Now, Addy,” he said, “ stop thanking me, and 
tell me if your grandfather has come home?” 

«“ Yes, and he is out of tune, too; he ate but half 
his rooletjeer; and I hear him every two minutes 
knocking out his pipe. What can be the matter?” 

“ Something,” thought Stanley, “ that I fear will 
” and 
he proceeded to the next room, where he found 
Staats without any indication of disturbance on his 
round rubicund face, (his muscles had hardened 
into quietude,) save a little heightening of his 
colour. “You have been out this morning, Mr. 
Staats’”’ 

“ Why, yes; don’t I always go out?” There 
was the slightest shade of petulance in the reply; 
but it was ominous, for it was the first Stanley 
had ever observed from the serene old man. 

“ Did you look at the stock sales?’ The United 
States Bank stock is up to-day; it is a good time 
to sell.” 

‘So I thought; and I have sold.” 

“You have done wisely, I think. Competent 
judges predict trouble to that bank: and your 
property should be as secure as property can be 
made.” 


take the rooletjeers out of all your mouths:’ 


“Yes; and the best security, my father used to 
say, is in good lots in the city; there’s always 
plenty of settlers on them, and they can’t burn up, 
nor fly away, though they keep rising;”’ and the 
old man smiled at his own dull joke, one of the 
few he had ever perpetrated. 

“Yes,” said Stanley, “they are rising, but in 
such a fashion that I trust you are not one of the 
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persons to be led off on a wildgoose chase after 
them.” 

“| don’t call it a wildgoose chase, Mr. Stanley; 
city lots are sure; my father always said so. I 
should like before I die to own a little land; and, 
as Mr. Harvey says, when it is raining gold, why 
should I hide my head in a cellar? and would you 
advise me—”’ 

« Mr. Gretton!—Stanley, do come here,” called 
out Adela. 

“That is”’—continued the old man stumbling 
on like one who longs to get the benefit of a com- 
munication which he is ashamed to make—*“ that 
is—supposing—if a great bargain offered, and you 
had—pretty much—agreed, supposing the papers 
were not yet signed—” 

« Stanley, do come here just one moment,” again 
Stanley broke off and obeyed the 
“ Hush, Stanley, listen!” The 
«“T must see him 


cried Adela. 
impetuous call. 
door was open into the entry. 
now,” said some one to Phillis, who was reiterating 
that she should not call Mr. Gretton, that she had 
orders always to send business people to his office. 

“Did you ever hear such a queer, cracked, 
pitiful old voice; do speak to him, Stanley.” 

Stanley instantly recognised the voice, and was 
as eager the speaker should not be sent away from 
other motives, as Adela was from compassion. He 
darted into the entry. “Oh, Mr. Gretton, sir,” 
said the man, the old carpenter, “I want to speak 
a word with you; I wont intrude long.” 

« Come up into my room, Mr. Ross.” 

The old man started. « Who told you my name?” 

« John, my office-boy. Why, is it a secret?” 

«“ No—no—I never denied my name—nobody 
can say I ever did—excuse me, I am shattered to 
pieces;” he wiped the perspiration from his brow: 
“Thad rather not go up into your room, I am 
better in the open air, walk out here a few steps 
with me.” Stanley snatched his hat and accom- 
panied him, forgetting Harmann Staats, and his in- 
vestments, and his last hypothetical position; ‘ and 
supposing the papers were not signed,’ and when 
he turned round the bluck with Ross, by one 
corner, Mr. Harvey came round by the other, with 
a notary and the papers that, being signed ten 
minutes after, introduced a fatal disturbance into 
old Harmann’s quiet bosom, that haven so fortified 
by nature and custom. 

«“ T have not seen a well hour,” said Ross, “ since 
May-day when I put up your shelves, and I am 
afeard I shan’t live to Augustine Clavers 
again; maybe you have heard from him since I 


see 


”? 
saw you! 
« Yes, and he is now on his way home.” 
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“Lord have mercy upon me and spare me to 
that day !—how long will it be’—how many days 
yet’—I am very weak!”’ the old man was obliged 
to stop and brace himself against an iron railing. 

“T cannot say; he has been at sea five days 
now; it may be thirty, or even forty; the passages 
are long at this season.” 

“ Thirty—forty—I may holdout. Do you think 
I will!—don’t look at me so, I can’t be more than 
dead, any way.” 

Stanley was convinced the old man’s brain was 
aflected, and though he longed, indescribably, to 
find out what his relations with Clavers were, he 
was too manly, too generous to take advantage of 
the poor wretch’s weakness. “I merely looked at 
you, my friend,” he said soothingly, “to be able 
better to answer your question. I hope you will 
live to see your friend, and long after, if you de- 
sire it.” 

“ Desire it!—I do—life is bad enough, but who 
can tell what will come after?” 

“Something far better for you, I trust,” said 
Stanley. 

“Do you’—do you’—God reward you—but, I 
If I 
the 


am failing every day, every day weaker. 
should die and not see him, give him this;” 
old man drew a small parcel from his bosom; “ but 
if I am living when he comes home, return it to 
me. The boy, John, can tell you if I’m living or not. 
Sometimes I think I will send for you to come and 
speak with me—the feeling takes me of a sudden— 
maybe I am not always in my right mind—but if, 
when I am at the last gasp, and can’t put pen to 
paper, I send you a ring for a token—a diamond 
ring—you’ll come?” 

« Most certainly I will.” 

« And, don’t think it strange 
vour of you; I am a lone old man—it’s nothing to 
you—I know that—you’ll promise me not to say 
anything about me to Augustine Clavers—you 


I am asking a fa- 


will?” 

Gretton hesitated; and after a moment, resolving 
not to fetter himself by any promise, he replied, 
“that he would say nothing unless he had some 
other motive than idle curiosity!” Ross looked 
alarmed; he intreated, he wept, but Stanley was 
firm, and at last quite exhausted, he sank down 
on a door-step. The passers by began to gather 
about him; Stanley called to a hackney coach. 
The old man refused to get into it, and seeing an 
empty cart passing, he beckoned to its driver, 
and stimulated by the desire to escape observation, 
he got into it with steadiness, and told the man to 
drive him to Cherry Street. 
sight, and forgotten by all but Stanley Gretton. 


He was soon out of 
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AUNT 


PART II. 
Anovut three months after my interview with 
Aunt Mercy under the elm tree, I received a letter 


from my sister Laura, inviting me in the name of 


Mrs. Belmont, to become a guest of that ladv, that 
I might be present at her own wedding, which 
was about to be consummated. A summons from 
another world could hardly have been more astound- 
ing. I had become so completely domesticated with 
Aunt Mercy, so accustomed to the regularity and 
solemnity of her household arrangements, and the 
seclusion of her cottage life, that I shrunk with 
dismay from mingling in scenes for which nature 
and education so completely unfitted me. I could 
not bear the idea of leaving Aunt Mercy, who 
seemed to me every day drawing nearer, perceptibly 
I thought I could 
perceive a change in her ever since the agitating 


nearer, to her everlasting rest. 


evening when I had so incautiously stirred the 
slumbering depths of memory. “No,” said I, 
closing the letter, and laying it in her lap, “T can- 
not leave you, Aunt Mercy, even to attend my sis- 
ter’s wedding. My presence will not add to her 
happiness, and it is necessary to yours. Another 
thing, I dread the temptations that surround her, 
and fear I might lose the tranquillity of mind I 
have acquired since my residence with you.” 
“The principles that cannot resist temptation, 
my dear Fanny,” replied she, “are not founded on 
the Rock of ages. If they are based on sand, it is 
better that the winds and waves should beat against 
them and prove their weakness, before the storm 
from which there is no shelter shall descend, and 
You are very young, 
You have a part 


the soul be lost in the ruins. 
and the world is all before you. 
to act in its busy scenes, which you must not shrink 
from performing. When your father returns he 
will claim his own, and if, through the divine 
blessing, you have here been taught in what man- 
ner to fulfil your filial duties, you may, by gentle- 
piety, ‘allure to brighter 
Your sister, too, has 


meekness, and 
worlds and lead the way.’ 


a claim on your sympathy, which ought not to be 


ness, 


disregarded. 
ment may be a blessing to her, without proving a 


Your companionship at such a mo- 


snare to yourself.” 
“You think it, then, my duty to go?” said I, 
surprised to find that my inclinations did not 
rebel at the decree. 
“TI do,” she replied; 
should never be entirely 


like me, is about to pass away to that country in- 


“for the ties of nature 
sundered. ‘To one who, 
habited by one great family of love, it matters not 
how few links remain of life’s broken chain. But 
you, I trust, have many days in prospect; and 


MERCY. 


young hearts, like the -vines of the forest, love to 
interlace together, and though weak in themselves, 
thus form a shelter from the tempest, and a barrier 
from the strong.” 

I was astonished at Aunt Mercy’s decision, but 
yielding implicitly to her judgment, I commenced 
my preparations for a speedy departure. 

“T shall shame my fashionable sister,” said I, 
as I folded my garments of plain, undecorated 
white, and placed them in my trunk; “and my 
manners will be as rustic as my dress.” 

“Carry with you the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, my child,” exclaimed my venerable 
aunt, “and you will far transcend the daughters 
of fashion. The lily of the valley is clothed in 
white, and yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. Oh! my dear Fanny,” 
continued she, “be not yourself ashamed of the 
robes of Christian simplicity, nor fear to adorn the 
doctrines of God, your Saviour, in the midst of an 
ungodly world.” 

« Ah! let me stay,” cried I, inexpressibly affect- 
ed by the solemnity of her manner; “I fear to enter 
upon scenes so untried and so dangerous. Laura 
cares not for me, and, perhaps, only asked my pre- 
sence from a sense of duty.” 

«“ And does not that sense urge you to accept- 
ance?” said she. “I wish you to love each other, 
and endeavour to strengthen the bonds of sisterly 
affection. If you tremble at untried dangers, you 
know whose strength can be made perfect in your 
weakness.” 

Thus, till the very moment of my departure, did 
this aged saint continue to fortify my mind, from 


the armory of the gospel, against the assaults of 


temptation. I cannot describe the feelings with 
which I bade her farewell. 
of sanctity drawn around her, over which no dark 
passion ever rolled; and while near her, I could 
move in the light of this hallowed circle, safe from 
those influences which were never permitted to 
encroach on its lustre. But aloof from her, what 
clouds might darken, what meteors cross my path? 
Then, the dread that I should never see her more, 
I wanted to be near Aunt 
I wanted to see how a 


There seemed a halo 


overwhelmed 
Mercy when she died. 
Christian could die; to witness, as well as believe, 
the triumph of faith over the terrors of death, 
and to catch the lingering light of the spirit’s up- 
ward track. Long after I had received her parting 
blessing, I continued to look back through blinding 
tears, at her still, stately figure, as she stood, in- 


me, 


vested with time’s prophetic majesty, on the thresh- 
old of her dwelling, till the winding of the road 
concealed her from my view. 
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At the end of the second day, I arrived at Mrs. 
Belmont’s; whose large mansion, illuminated bril- 
liantly in front, contrasted so strikingly with Aunt 
Mercy’s low cottage and solitary lamp, my heart 
died within me, in apprehension of the magnifi- 
cence within. It was a mild evening in early 
summer, and the curtains were festooned back to 
admit the air that flowed in, loaded with the fra- 
grance of the flowers that bordered the yard; and 
through the opening, I could discern figures mov- 
ing backward and forward in the apartment, and 
amidst them I plainly distinguished that of Laura, 
leaning on the arm of a gentleman, who, I ima- 
gined, must be her future bridegroom. She was 
gaily dressed; her cheeks were flushed with excite- 
ment, and her eyes sparkled vividly as they were 
upturned to him, who was leaning down, as if to 
catch the faintest sound of her voice. My heart 
yearned towards her. She was my only sister, and 
she was so beautiful, so much more beautiful than 
I had ever seen her before! There was such a 
sunshine on her countenance, it surely must have 
flowed from the fountain of the heart. 

As soon as I was announced, she came to the 
door to greet me, and kissed me with affectionate 
cordiality; but when I threw my arms around her, 
and clasped her closer to me, she endeavoured to 
loosen herself from the hold, and said in a tone 
betwixt mirth and vexation—* Why Fanny, you 
are as rustic as ever; you will ruin my dress; only 
see what a fright you have made of me.” Then 
smoothing down the folds of her dress, and arrang- 
ing her disordered lace, her eyes ran over my figure 
with a criticising glance. At length, bursting into 
a loud laugh, she exclaimed—*“ A second edition 
of Aunt Mercy, revised and corrected by all that’s 
ancient! I never saw such a resemblance in my 
life. You have caught her very expression, and 
the sound of her voice.” 

“I wish I could indeed resemble her, Laura,” 
replied I, wounded at her levity, and chilled by her 
coldness. I despaired of her ever having one feel- 
ing in unison with mine. 
between us with icy edges, on which sensibility 
shivered and sought in vain to pass over. I pleaded 
weariness, and was permitted to retire to the cham- 
ber prepared for me, and Laura returned to com- 
pany far more congenial than mine. Never did I 
feel more sad and lonely than that evening, when, 
seated by myself in a little recess by the bedside, I 
heard the confused sounds of merriment, mingled 
with music, rising from below, and thought that 
probably there was not one being in the household 
who remembered an omnipresent Deity, or felt that 
He had one claim on their reverence, gratitude and 
love. How I longed for the wings of the dove, 
that I might fly back to my beloved cottage, and 
its holy-minded inmate! I already began to feel 
the effects of coming in contact with vanity and 
Laura’s ridicule of my personal ap- 
I rose, and 


selfishness. 
pearance stung me to the quick. 
looking at myself in a mirror much larger and 
more magnificent than any I had ever yet seen, 


There seemed a gulf 
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contrasted my face, pale from weariness and 
disfigured by tears, with Laura’s brilliant com- 
plexion and starry eyes, and my figure, dressed 
in the simplicity of chddhood, yet with some- 
thing of the formality of age, with hers, modelled 
by the hand of art, and decorated with the prodi- 
gality of fashion. Conscious of the unworthy 
motives that led me to the comparison, I blushed 
even in solitude, and turning away from a contem- 
plation that humbled and depressed me, I met the 
glance ot a very lovely woman, just entering the 
apartment. 

«“ And this is Laura’s sister,” exclaimed she, tak- 
ing both my hands in hers, and gazing smilingly in 
my face; “I wanted to welcome you the moment I 
heard of your arrival; but I could not leave some 
friends who were about taking their departure. 
You must not feel as if you were a stranger here. 
I hope, in time, you will like me as well as Aunt 
Mercy.” 

It was impossible not to be charmed by the 
sweetness and grace of Mrs. Belmont’s manner, 
and the sound of her voice was inexpressibly svoth- 
ing. 

“You are yet, I perceive,” added she, twisting 
her jewelled fingers through ringlets, which had 
never been shorn, “an untutored child of nature. 
You must not suffer these beautiful tresses to come 
under the hands of a fashionable hair-dresser. 
They correspond exactly with your style of dress, 
which is quite faking from its simplicity.” 

My wounded vanity was rapidly healing, while 
Mrs. Belmont distilled such honied accents. 

“IT feared I should shock you by my unfashion- 
able ways,” replied I; “ Laura has already been 
But indeed, 
my dear madam, if you are satisfied, I would rather 


laughing at my obsolete garments. 


be permitted to dress as I have been accustomed to, 
for I should feel very strange, attired as my sister 
now is.” 

“ You shall do exactly as you please, my dear. 
And I assure you, perfect simplicity is charming 
from its novelty, and is particularly attractive to the 
other sex. You must not mind Laura’s raillery. 
Her beauty is of such a brilliant kind, that orna- 
ments are in keeping with it; but yours is of a 
gentler character, and becomes the simple garb 
you wear. 

My beauty! It was the first time I had received 
a direct compliment to my beauty; and after this 
graceful and flattering lady had retired, I again 
turned to the mirror to see if my features justified 
her eulogium. My cheeks were no longer pale, 
and the dimness caused by tea. 
I smoothed the disor- 


had vanished in 
the sunshine of her smiles. 
dered ringlets she had so much admired, and as 
they waved in the lamp-light in golden ripples, I 
wondered I had not been more sensible of their 
beauty. Conscience, at this moment, like the ring 
of Syndaric, gave a warning pressure, or rather a 
greater than Syndaric manifested his presence to 
my soul, by one of those silent admonitions which 
were heard by the prophet in “the still small voice.” 
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I searched for the Bible which Aunt Mercy had 
put in my trunk with her own hands, and turning 
to some chapters we had often read together, and 


which were associated with the remembrance of 


our hours of nightly devotion, the mists of vanity 
soon evaporated in the heavenly beams of the Sun 
of Righteousness. I forgot where I was. I ima- 
gined myself once more in my little chamber, far 
from the temptations of the world; when a stifled 
laugh from behind roused me from my abstrac- 
tion; and looking up, I saw Laura peeping over 
my shoulder. 

« Well, litthe Aunt Mercy,” 


lad to see you so well employed. 


cried she, “I am 
g You must read 
a chapter for me, too, for I am too tired and sleepy 
to do it myself.” 

“Then you do read your Bible, Laura?” said I, 
eagerly. “I feared you would think it an un- 
fashionable book.” 

«“ Yes, sometimes I do,” answered she, carelessly ; 
“but I don’t know what good it does me, as I can- 
not understand it.” ‘Then perceiving me opening 
my lips, she continued—* Now, Fanny, do not 
I sent 


for you, because, on such an occasion, I would not 


begin to preach to me, for I cannot bear it. 


like to have you absent, and Mrs. Belmont desired 
ii. But you must remember that you are among 
a very different set of people here from those you 
have been associated with; and if you do not wish 
to mortify me to death, you must lay aside your 
old-fashioned ways till you return. But one thing 
[ must settle between us: there is to be no preach- 
ing, such as I was obliged to endure when Aunt 
Mercy came to see us.” 

“Oh! Laura,” cried I, “what injustice you do 
to the character of Aunt Mercy. ‘To me she seems 
more like an angel than a human being. She 
never forces religion upon you, but her whole life 
is a sermon; and she cannot breathe without dif- 
fusing around her an atmosphere of piety—” 

Laura interrupted me by humming a gay tune; 
and unbraiding her long hair, she prepared for her 


! to contend 


nightly rest. I saw it was in vain 
with such unconquerable levity; and in silence fol- 
lowed her example. But when I saw her lay her 
cheek on her pillow, without so much as bending 
her knee in prayer, I could not resist the impulse 
that threw me upon my knees by her side, and led 
me to exclaim—* Forgive me, my sister, but I dare 
not see thee court such unblest slumbers. Let us 
kneel together even as we have done when chil- 
dren, and pray the Almighty to overshadow us 
both with the wings of His love during the dark, 
midnight hour.” 

Laura raised herself on her elbow, and looked 


Her 


and as | 


down upon me with unaffected surprise. 
countenance was moved for a moment; 
watched her quivering lip, my heart palpitated 
with unutterable emotion. 
her transient sensibility she threw herself back 
with a faint laugh, and said, “ you are the strangest 


girl I ever saw in my life. You may pray till you 


are as old as Methuselah if you like, but don’t dis- 


But as if ashamed of 
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turb me any longer.”’ ‘Then closing her eyes, she 
pretended to be in a deep sleep, while I, still kneel- 
ing, gazed intently on her face, and thought with 
anguish, that the time would come when the high 
pulses of youthful pride would cease to beat in 
that rebellious heart, and the touch of death chill 
«Oh! 
but prayerless and ungodly sister,” thought I, «in 
that hour where will thy spirit turn for consolation, 
and where will be its final home?” I shuddered 
and wept. I could not bear the overwhelming 
feelings that came over me. 
guishing the light, sat down in the moonlight till 
my soul became hushed to tranquillity, in the con- 


the warm roses of her cheek. beautiful, 


I rose, and, extin- 


templation of the most beautiful and the most glo- 
rious of the Creator’s works. Then it rose in rap- 
ture, as I gazed on the stars that girdled the heavens, 
as with a resplendent zone, and thought that all 
this matchless jewelry was but the dust of the Cre- 
ator’s dwelling-place. My spirit expanded with 
this sublime idea; and, taking in world after world 
in their revolving course, swelled with the con- 
sciousness of its own immortal powers, and soared 


higher and higher till it was lost in the abyss of 


Deity. But I must not linger too long on con- 
templative heights. 
more interesting than my lonely pjusings, and I 
will hasten to Laura’s bridal eve, passing over the 


I have some events to relate 
; 


intervening time, which was mostly employed in 
preparations for the event. 

There was something bewildering to me in the 
novelty and brilliancy of the scene. 
nished at my own magnificence, for Mrs. Belmont 
had presented me with a dress, similar to Laura’s 
in the beauty of its texture, but made with such 
perfect simplicity, that Aunt Mercy herself could 
not have condemned it. She wreathed a garland 
of white roses in my hair, saying it was the only 
ornament she would ask me to wear, and that I 
could not refuse to adopt the emblem of innocence 
Laura looked so lovely, I wondered I 
had ever thought her handsome before; and as she 


I was asto- 


and youth. 


leaned on her bridegroom’s arm, a tall, fine looking 
young man, it was remarked by many, they had 
seldom seen a more interesting looking pair. He 
evidently loved my sister, and I believe she loved 
him with all the depth of feeling of which her 
nature was capable. I trembled when I heard the 
solemn words that bound them together till death 
should part, in the awful name of God. I remem- 
bered the divine guest of Cana, and sighed to re- 
flect that He was banished from a festival, once 
sanctified by his presence, and glorified by a mani- 
festation of miraculous power. 

There was a brother of the bridegroom, Eustace 
Moreland, who came from a distant city to be pre- 
sent at the nuptials. His exterior reminded me 
of Aunt Mercy’s description of the ill-fated Cleve- 
land. He was pale and serious, and there was 
something in the thoughtful depths of his eye, and 
the soft, but manly tones of his voice that distin- 
guished him from all present. Our mutual rela- 
tion to the bride and bridegroom naturally drew 
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us together; and though at first I was too much 
oppressed with diffidence to enjoy his companion- 
ship, I soon gathered confidence in myself from the 
gentleness and deference of his manners. He had 
seen much of the world, and, probably, judging from 
my bashfulness and simplicity, that I had lived a 
hermit life, he sought to amuse me by describing 
its wonders and varieties. ‘Then, as if he perceived 
through the veil of reserve, which was gradually 
lifting, some flashes of feeling and genius, he turned 
the conversation in another channel. He spoke of 
poetry and music in language that breathed of the 
eloquence of the one, and the sweetness of the 
Insensibly I forgot myself in listening to 
uttered what sensibility 
Surprised and delighted to find myself 


other. 
him, and nature and 
prompted. 
an object of almost exclusive attention to one who 
seemed so highly gifted, the evening glided away 
so unconsciously, [ was startled when the company 
began to disperse. When alone, I found myself 
comparing the features, manners and conversation 
of my new friend, with the lover of Aunt Mercy; 
and when I remembered the impression her story 
had made on my mind, I trembled at the possibility 
of knowing from experience the truth of her vivid 
descriptions. Again the monitor within warned 
me that reflections like these were not the last that 
should linger in my mind before seeking that com- 
munion with God which I had learned to consider 
a privilege but little lower than the angels enjoy. 
« No!” said I, as I unbound the mimic roses from 
my brow, “let not the equanimity of my soul be 
lost. The days of bridal festivity will soon be 
over, and I shall return to the seclusion of my cot- 
tage. There every day I seemed drawing nearer 
and nearer to heaven, but here I feel I am but a 
child of earth. All around me whispers of vanity, 
and my own weak heart echoes back the sound.” 
Day after day passed away, and I was still as- 
sociated with Eustace Moreland, in the morning 
ride and the evening walk. In twilight shades and 
moonlight hours, in scenes “ where music breathed 
its balm,”’ he was ever at my side, till I became 
accustomed to identify him with every thought of 
the present, and every dream of the future. His 
sentiments were so pure and lofty, he expressed 
such reverence for the Deity, such an admiration 
for his works, such aspirations after a higher and 
holier state of being, that I considered the delight 
I felt in his companionship but a homage to virtue 
and religion. So entire was my confidence in 
the strength of his religious principles, that I ven- 
tured to reveal to him the anguish I felt at Laura’s 
disregard of all sacred things, and the interdiction 
I received from her whenever I endeavoured to 
rouse her to a sense of her danger and madness. 
He sympathized in my sorrow, and wondered how 
she could be insensible to the admonitions of a 
love so holy and disinterested. I described to him 
Aunt Mercy’s evangelical character, and he listened 
with a reverence and attention which I thought 
nothing but religious awe could inspire. [Ignorant 
of the world, incapable of deception, and willing 


AUNT MERCY. 


to be deceived, it is not strange that I was deluded; 
yet I knew not the depth of the delusion, till acci- 
dent revealed the true character of him whom my 
imagination had exalted so high above his fellow 
mortals. 

One evening, about twilight, I sat alone in a lit- 
tle room contiguous to the parlour, whither I had 
retired to write to Aunt Mercy. Mrs. Belmont 
called it her boudoir, and allowed, as she said, but 
a privileged few to enter it. It was separated from 
the parlour by folding doors; but in summer there 
were green damask curtains, which could be fes- 
tooned back, or suffered to fall, at the will of the 
The shades 


were gathering so fast, I could not see to continue 


occupant of this tasteful apartment. 


my occupation; and laying aside my pen, I watched 
the prismatic hues of the clouds that lingered in 
the wake of the setting sun. Footsteps and voices 
in the adjoining room roused me from my reverie; 
and as soon as [ discovered the tones of Eustace 
and his brother, I trembled with an undefinable 
apprehension of guilt in listening, though I could 
not summon confidence enough to emerge from 
my involuntary concealment. 

“T never thought you a hypocrite before,” said 
Horace Moreland, the husband of Laura, “ but you 
now act the part of a most accomplished one.” 

“T would rather hear you assert than insinuate, 
Horace, as you have often done before,” replied 
Eustace; “ but if I am a hypocrite, Iam an uncon- 
scious one.” 

« An unconscious one!” repeated Horace, laugh- 
ing; “do you not know that Fanny Bellenden looks 
upon you as a second St. Paul, and that you are 
deceiving her little saintship by a show of religion, 
while your heart is a stranger to its influence’ 
Laura says that Fanny believes you a male Aunt 
Mercy, and as such almost worships you.” 

Here I endeavoured to rise and escape; but my 
limbs were powerless from increasing agitation, 
and I was compelled to remain and listen to words 
which dispelled the brightest i!lusion that had ever 
irradiated my young existence. 

“T fear I am doing wrong,” 
an earnest tone, ** but Heaven knows, without any 


replied Eustace, in 
premeditated deception. I know nothing. about 
religion, I confess; but in the presence of Fanny 
Bellenden, I feel as if possessed of a purer and 
better nature than I have ever known before. And 
when she converses of holy themes, I find myself 
following her unawares, without knowing the path 
I am treading. My soul, like a dark stream on 
which the moonbeams fall, reflects the light of 
hers, but, unconscious as the waters of the source 
whence the illumination proceeds, it remains, like 
them, in shadow when the light is withdrawn.” 

« Always poetical, always on the stilts of senti- 
ment,” retorted his gay brother. “But I would 
seriously warn you against falling too deeply in 
love with this little Puritan. She is pretty, | 
grant, and there is a novelty about her that is her 
greatest fascination in your eyes; but when that 
wears off, you will find her but an insipid com- 
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AUNT MERCY. 


panion. Depend upon it, you can never be happy 
with a woman whose greatest delight is in reading 
psalms and singing hymns, and who may turn 
your home into a conventicle. Laura and I har- 
monize delightfully. We are contented to enjoy 
the present without troubling ourselves about the 
future, and looking upon life as a fairy gift, we 
think we have a right to use it as we please. Take 
my advice, Eustace, and think not of marrying 
one 80 entirely uncongenial to yourself, and in 
common honesty do not sport with her feelings, or 
assume, to please her, the garb of sanctity and the 
language of priestcraft.” 

“J thank you for your counsel, brother,” replied 


Eustace, in a cold proud tone; “but our views of 


domestic happiness are not exactly similar. It 
does not alarm me to think that the woman I love 
would turn with indifference or disgust from the 


voluptuousness of Moore, or the immorality of 


Bulwer. If she finds in the Bible a counter-charm 
to these dangerous authors, I would rather encou- 
rage her superstition than dispel it. I would never 
wish to break the delusion that has such a gentle, 
yet restraining influence on her character.” 

Here the brothers separated. Eustace walked 
into the garden and passed the window, where I 
was seated, but so shaded by the curtain, he did 
not perceive me, and so immovable did I remain, I 
must have resembled a statue more than a human 
being. I felt chilled to the heart’s core. I had 
heard the faith delivered to the saints, and sealed 
by the blood of martyrdom, the truths for which 
an incarnate Deity had “bowed the heavens and 
come down,” spoken of as delusion, by one whom 
my imagination had made but little lower than 
the angels. I had discovered that all the sub- 
lime and devotional sentiments he so eloquently 
breathed, were derived from such a frail being as 
myself, instead of that Being above all beings, 
whose attributes he professed to adore. So intense 
were my emotions, I forgot time and place. I 
scarcely was conscious that darkness was deepen- 
ing around me, when Mrs. Belmont entering with 
a light, whose blinding rays streamed painfully 
upon me, reminded me of the strangeness of my 
situation. 

“Bless me, Fanny,” she exclaimed, “what is 
the matter with you’? How pale you look! and 
your hand is as cold as ice.” 

I attempted to answer, but failing in the effort, 
burst into tears. Mrs. Belmont, in her own sweet, 
soothing manner, tried to restore me to composure; 
and believing me seriously ill, led me to my 
chamber, and lavished upon me a thousand cares, 
Ashamed of receiving attentions to which I thought 
I had no legitimate claim, I soon became outwardly 
tranquil, but it was the smoothness of the ice, while 
the current is rushing below. My resolution was 
formed, perhaps hastily, but I believe wisely. I 
determined to return to the guardianship of Aunt 
Mercy, where I could be once more safe from the 
storms of passion and the temptations of the world. 
I would never again be exposed to the mortification 
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of hearing my influence so deprecated by one, or 
the danger of knowing it to be too deeply felt by 
another; for between that other and me a barrier 
was placed, high as the heavens and deep as the 
foundations of life. 

When I again met Eustace Moreland, I was 
surprised at the composure of my feelings. It was 
not an assumed calmness, smoothing the surface, 
such as I had at first been able to command, but it 
came from the depths of a soul conscious of capa- 
cities it had never known before. To love a being 
who bounded his views to this little island, while 
mine were reaching over the shoreless ocean in 
which it is placed, seemed a degradation to me. I 
could not love the man I did not reverence.—lI 
could not reverence the man, who was willing to 
grovel in the,dust of infidelity, while gifted with 
powers that could bear him up to heaven, yea, the 
heaven of heavens, unveiled in the Apocalyptic 
vision. I looked at his face, and thought its very 
beauty was changed,—for the glory with which 
my imagination had invested it, was departed. The 
change of my feelings was visible in my counte- 
rance and manner. He could not account for it. 
He sought by all the fascinations of which he was 
master, to recall the enthusiasm which had lately 
At 
length unable to deceive, and entreated again and 
again to tell the cause of my altered manners, I 
told him of the conversation to which I had been 
At first he appeared greatly 


animated our intercourse, but it was fled. 


an unwilling listener. 
distressed and embarrassed, but recovering him- 
self, he said he rejoiced that I knew him exactly 
as he was, for the consciousness that I believed 
him purer and better than he was, had long low- 
ered him in his own eyes. [| will not repeat the 
warm and eloquent language he used to convince 
me, that exclusive devotion to me, would be suffi- 
cient to secure my happiness, without regard to 
devotion to God. I will not repeat his sacrilegious 
expressions of jealousy of the Being who rivalled 
him in my affections. Then he exalted my infiu- 
ence, and declared that I had power to mould him 
at will, and to make him a proselyte to that faith, 
he had hitherto viewed as the dream of an enthu- 
siast. It is astonishing how dispassionately I could 
listen, how calmly I could answer; but when the 
soul is brought up to a solemn determination, it 
receives strength from on high to carry out its own 
high resolves. I had loved Eustace as only the 
young unsophisticated heart ean love; but the mo- 
ment I found myself deceived in his character, the 
moment he became an object of pi/y, the spell that 
bound my senses was broken, and the idol was 
disenthroned. 

In proportion as his power declined, the in- 
fluence of that religion, whose light had become a 
little dimmed by the breathings of the worldlings 
around me, increased, and strengthened, and bright- 
ened. I longed to return to Aunt Mercy, and 
made known my wish to Mrs. Belmont, who ve- 
hemently opposed it. She was a kind and hos- 
pitable lady, who having no children to cheer her in 
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her widowhood, and having an ample fortune, saw 
no better way of appropriating it than administering 
to the pleasures of others. Laura’s beauty charmed 
her, and rendered the house attractive to the gay 
and fashionable. My simplicity pleased her, and 
she would gladly have retained me to fill the void 
Laura was about to make in her household. I was 
grateful for her kindness, but I was weary of the 
false splendour of her life. I felt something of that 
loneliness of spirit which oppressed the children of 
Israel when “by the rivers of Babylon they sat 
down and wept; they wept when they remem- 
bered Zion.” 

When I parted from Laura, who was evi- 
dently more than tired of my companionship, and 
angry at my rejection of Eustace, I could not re- 
press the feelings of nature, which I feared were 
deadened in my “Oh! Laura,” I ex- 
claimed, “ you are happy now, and may live with- 
out God in the world; but should dark days come, 


bosom. 


that come sooner or later to all, and you look in 
vain for comfort and support, remember us, oh! my 
sister; remember those who love you, and pray for 
yeu, and will continue to do so as long as they 
live.” Laura smiled, looked at her husband as if 
she thought they both possessed immortality on 
earth, and turned away from my gaze. Eustace 
lingered when all others had 
His silent grief affected me more than 
of the 


Moreland bidden 
farewell. 
all his previous eloquence. 
early fascination he had exercised, enthralling me 
once more. The thought that we were parting 
perhaps never to meet again; never, through all 
the rolling ages of eternity, was awful! Horrible 
doubts swept for a moment, like cold midnight 
If there were indeed ne 


I felt something 


shadows, over my soul. 
hereafter; ifthe heaven aspiring spirit were but the 
breath that warmed and animated the moulded 
clay, which constitutes our frames; if the grave 
were indeed our only portion, what would avail 
the sacrifice of love on the altar of religion? How 
bitterly I wept at the recollection of these impious 
surmises when the dark hour had gone by! Huw 
steadfastly did I turn my back upon the tempter, 
and how firmly did I clasp to my bosom the 
buckler that can alone resist his fiery arrows. 

When I approached the cottage, my heart 
bounded, as if it would burst from emotion. It 
was the same hour, as when I first drew near it. 
I saw the same solitary lamp, gleaming from the 
windows, through the snowy folds, that looked as 
if they had never been ruffled since my departure. 
What if Aunt Mercy were dead! My bounding 
pulses almost ceased to beat at the suggestion. 
My hasty steps paused on the threshold, and my 
hand trembled as I lifted the latch. There she sat 
in her easy chair, her knitting in her lap, her open 
bible lying on the table by her side, the undecay- 
ing fires of eternity still flashing from her deep 
dark eyes. She welcomed me, as Noah did the 
weary dove, when she found no rest for her foot 
on a deluged world. 

« You return to me, my child,” she cried, laying 


MERCY. 


her hand in blessing on my head, “to me, the 
aged and lonely; the grace of God has been sufli- 
cient for thee, for the strength to resist temptation 
cometh from above.” 

“T have indeed been tempted,” said I, “but I 
am here, I am safe-—I will never leave you more.” 

For the three succeeding months I continued to 
read, walk, and work, with Aunt Mercy, even as 
I had done before; but when the snows of winter 
drifted round the cottage, she no longer ventured 
abroad. Suddenly her limbs became palsied, and 
she was confined to her own room. During this 
time, I had heard but once from Laura, who boast- 
ed of her continued happiness, and laughed to 
scorn my predictions of darker days. 

«“ You were a fool,” she added, “to slight such 
a man as Eustace Moreland, but you need not 
think you have broken his heart, for since your 
departure he has been the gayest of the gay.” 

I lifted up my heart in silent gratitude to Heaven, 
that I had not endangered my everlasting peace, 
by yielding to the blandishments of one, whose 
Day after day 


love could pass so lightly away. 
She 


Aunt Merey’s strength gradually declined. 
could no longer leave her bed, and her palsied 








} One night I sat | 


hands lay idly by her side. by 
her, watching every breath she drew, fearing it 
might be her last. It was a tempestuous, gloomy 
night,—the wind rattled against the windows, and 
howled through the naked branches of the elms, 
with such a dismal, wailing sound, I shuddered t 
hear it. Imagination converted it into Aunt Mer- 
cy’s funeral knell, and as I gazed upon her pale 
and sunken features, and thought I soon should 
be alone in the world, I remembered my father, 
and prayed the God of the mariner to keep him 
from shipwrecks and death, and bear him home in 
safety over the storm-lashed billows. 

Towards midnight she seemed to revive, and 
calling me closer to her, bid me pass my arm be- 
neath her head, that she might speak with less 
difficulty. 

“Fanny,” she said, “my Master is coming. 
He cometh on the wings of the wind. I am tra- 
velling through the deep waters, but I am not dis- 
mayed; I see from afar the green borders of th 
[ see the shining ones walking 


promised land. 
I hear the rustling of their 


the banks to meet me. 
glorious wings.” Her eyes closed with a smile, an 
she slumbered gently on my arm; then agal! 
arousing, she looked at me with unutterable so 
lemnity. “I feel drawn back to earth once more, 
she said, “ for I cannot take you with me—oh! 1 

darling child, you know not how tender is the lo‘ 
You have been to me a precious 
comforter. Even as Ruth clave to Naomi, has 
thou cleaved unto me; and may my God bet 

God, and the people of God thy friends. He wh 
thee strength to resist an unhallowed lo 


of the dying. 


gave 
will never leave nor forsake thee. 
thee; He will bless thee; continued she in 5} 
fainter voice, and once more the chamber was st 
The gray shadows of death gf} 


as the grave. 
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thered coldly over her face, her head pressed heavy 
and more heavily on my arm, her features grew 
fixed and rigid, and still I moved not, but kept my 
eyes fastened on her brow, and my right hand 
clasped in her chill and powerless one, and it 
seemed to me I should never move again. I felt 
that I was upon the awful boundary line that 
divides time from eternity. The secrets of the in- 
visible world seemed unveiled to my vision. I, 
too, seemed to have left my body of dust, and was 
ascending in the wake of Aunt Mercy’s glorified 
spirit. Like the prophet of Israel, when he caught 
the mantle of inspiration from Elijah, as the burn- 
ing wheels rolled upward, and exclaimed, “ My 
Father, my Father, the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof!”’ my spirit’s glance beheld the 
magnificent retinue of heaven, attending the new- 
born seraph on her way. How long I remained 
in this blissful trance I know not. The sound of 
carriage wheels driven hastily to the door first 
startled me. A loud, reiterated knocking alarmed me 
still more. Sucha sudden tumult, contrasting with 
the silence of night and the stillness of death, was 
fearful. A servant descended and admitted the 
unexpected visitor. It was Eustace Moreland, 
alone, at the dead of night, thus disturbing the 
most awful, the most sacred moments of my ex- 
istence. “ Surely,’ thought I, “he comes on 
some dreadful errand. But the cup that my 
heavenly Father giveth me, shall I not drain?” 

« Bid him come up hither,” said I, to the weep- 
ing attendant, “I cannot leave the dead.” I 
heard his step upon the stairs, I saw him enter the 
chamber, but I did not, could not move. His 
face was pale as marble, his hair disordered, his 
whole appearance indicated hurry and grief. He 
stopped, as though struck with horror, at the 
ghastly figure extended on the bed, then approach- 
ing me, he endeavoured to liberate my hand from 
the icy clasp of the dead. 

“ Oh, Fanny!” he exclaimed, “ what a meeting 
is this! My poor, unfortunate brother! your un- 
happy sister! this bed of death!” 

« My sister,” was all I could utter. A deadly 
sickness came over me, and my head sunk on the 
cold bosom of Aunt Mercy. Eustace drew my 
arm gently away from the neck of her, who was 
no longer conscious of the caresses of affection, 
and raised me from my melancholy position. 

“ We are both mourners,” cried he in a falter- 
ing voice; “ let sorrow once more unite our hearts. 
My brother is no more. He died by the hand of 
violence.” Here covering his brow with his hand, 
his frame shook with repressed emotion. 

“ And Laura?” asked I, expecting to hear the 
consummation of horror. 

“ Laura,” replied he, “is the most wretched of 
human beings. In the wild ravings of agony she 
calls for you. She prays you to hasten to her and 
save her, if you can, from madness and despair.” 

“ She lives, then!” I cried, lifting up my hands 
in gratitude to Heaven; and the thought, that 
Laura, arrested in her thoughtless career of vanity 
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and folly, by the mighty hand of God, might yet be 
brought, with the humility of a broken and con- 
trite spirit, to declare the punishment was just, and 
that Eustace, too, smitten by the same chastening 
power, would turn from the dim shadow of phi- 
losophy, and embrace the sublime realities of re- 
ligion, so melted me, that I wept, and found a con- 
solation in my tears. 

Eustace remained till the ashes of Aunt Mercy 
were laid in kindred dust. Long before she died, 
she had marked the spot for her grave. It was 
beneath the elm tree, in the soil that had drunk the 
blood of Cleveland, and her own bitter tears. The 
cold white snow, whose emblematic purity she 
loved, covered her grave; while the tree, loaded 
with wintry icicles, bent mournfully and bleakly 
it. After the funeral rites were over, I lin- 
gered behind; and, kneeling on the chill ground, 


over 


as the ancient Hebrews prayed to the God of 


Abraham, of Isaac, and Jacob, I implored the God 
of Aunt Mercy to strengthen and direct me. I 
thought I was alone, but Eustace was near; and 
kneeling by my side, evinced by that silent, but 
expressive act, a sympathy too deep and hallowed 
for words. 
I, as we rose together, and turned sadly home- 
ward. “Aunt Mercy will rise again.” 

The last duties being performed to the dead, I 
hastened to comply with the request of the living. 
During our rapid journey, I learned the particulars 
A dispute which com- 
menced at the gaming table, under the excitement 
of wine, terminated in a duel; and Horace was 
brought home weltering in his blood, to his wife 
and brother, who were entirely unconscious of the 
fatal transaction. 


«“ She is not dead, but sleepeth,” cried 


of the sad catastrophe. 


The wound being in the head, 
caused the most excruciating and protracted suffer- 
ings, and he died in agonies that baffled descrip- 
tion. Laura, who had passionately loved her 
husband, was in such a state of frenzy at his loss, 
and the dreadful circumstances that accompanied 
it, that no one dared to comfort her. Even Mrs. 
Belmont turned away, for kind and affectionate as 
she was, she could offer no antidote for grief like 
Laura’s. I was appalled when I first beheld her, 
so changed did she look from the late bright and 
Her wild and blood-shot eyes, 
from which no tear had yet fallen, turned des- 
pairingly towards me, while her dry and quivering 
lips vainly endeavoured to articulate my name. 
Her hair, which had always been remarkable for 
its profusion, and which she had torn in the impo- 
tence of her grief, fell in damp, heavy masses over 
her colourless cheek, and her pale hands were 
clerched together with the palms thrown out- 
wards, that gesture of all others most expressive of 
anguish. 

“You told me it would come,” at length she 
shrieked; “ you told me the dark hour would come. 
Where is the comfort you promised’ comfort me, 


blooming bride. 


or I die!” 


Unhappy Laura! how my heart bled for her. 
Where was now the blithe and haughty spirit that 
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had resisted my prayers and my tears, and made a 
mockery and scorn of those consolations she now 
vainly sought? Oh! if Christianity were indeed 
a fable, and the Christian and the infidel disco- 
vered, when they met on the brink of the grave, 
they had the same portion of darkness and anni- 
hilation, it would still be worth thrones and prin- 
cipalities and powers, for the sustaining influence 
it gives in sorrow and death. I will not dwell on 
the long and dreary days that succeeded to the 
paroxysms of maniac grief; nor describe the inter- 
views with Eustace Moreland, that occasionally 
gilded their gloom; for were I to do so, this sketch 
would become a volume; but wishing to illumine 
these somewhat dark pages with some bright and 
lovely tints, I will pass on to another scene in the 
drama of my life. The events of years may be 
gathered from the simple outline presented to the 
view. 

It was a lovely day in early autumn, before 
« decay’s effacing fingers” had touched one hue of 
beauty, or dimmed one ray of glory, which adorned 
or brightened the face of nature. It was a lovely 
Sabbath-day, and the city’s myriad spires glisten- 
ing in the sunbeams, and the city’s deep-toned 
bells mingling in solemn harmony, told that man 
was not forgetful of the commands of his Maker, 
but remembered the Sabbath-day and hallowed it. 
I walked to the sound of those sweet and solemn 
bells, towards one of those sun-gilded domes. I en- 
tered the church where a crowded audience were 
gathered to listen to an eloquence, which was said 
to surpass that of the sons of men. 


INLET OF PEACH BLOSSOMS. 


gentleman sat on either side of me. The lady was 
young and lovely, but she was very pale, and 
dressed in the deepest mourning; and her mild, 
dark eye had a pensive, subdued expression, that 
spoke of chastened sorrows, and early blighted 
hopes. The gentleman looked weather-beaten and 
brown, and his mien was that of a man who had 
been accustomed to tread the reeling deck. It was 
my father, escaped from perils on sea, and who 
now shared the home of his widowed daughter, on 
whose face the second beatitude was now stamped 
in heavenly characters. Mrs. Belmont also sat 
near, who had not witnessed unmoved or unblest, 
the process of Laura’s moral regeneration. 

When the majestic notes of the organ died away 
on the ear, the minister arose, and every eye was 
bent on his face. His cheek was at first pale, but 
it soon glowed with the fervour of his feelings. 
His voice was at first low, but it swelled with the 
inspiration of his soul; and as his dark, serious eye 
swept over the throng, it seemed to kindle where 
it beamed. I thought that eye sometimes rested on 
me, as if there was one present dearer than all the 
rest, and I bowed my head, fearing that some feel- 
ings of human pride mingled with the joy and 
gratitude that pervaded my being. It was Eustace 
Moreland. It was my husband, who presided over 
that almost breathless congregation, and ministered 
unto them the words of eternal life. Unworthy of 
a felicity, transcending the destiny of woman, I 
can only raise my heart to heaven, and exclaim, 
“ Bless the Lord, oh! my soul, and all that is with- 


A lady and ‘ in me, bless and praise His holy name!” 
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A passage from Chinese History 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Tus Emperor Yuentsoong, of the dynasty 
Chow, was the most magnificent of the long de- 
scended succession of Chinese sovereigns. On his 


first accession to the throne, his character was so 
little understood, that a conspiracy was set on foot 
among the yellow-caps, or eunuchs, to put out his 
eyes, and place upon the throne the rebel Szema, 
in whose warlike hands, they asserted, the empire 
would more properly maintain its ancient glory. 
The gravity and reserve which these myrmidons of 
the palace had construed into stupidity and fear, 
soon assumed another complexion, however. The 
eunuchs silently disappeared; the mandarins and 
princes, whom they had seduced from their alle- 
giance, were made loyal subjects by a generous 
pardon; and in a few days after the period fixed 


upon for the consummation of the plot, Yuentsoong 
set forth in complete armour at the head of his 
troops to give battle to the rebel in the mountains. 

In Chinese annals this first enterprise of the 
youthful Yuentsoong is recorded with great pomp 
and particularity. Szema was a Tartar Prince of 
uncommon ability, young like the emperor, and, 
during the few last imbecile years of the old sove- 
reign, he had gathered strength in his rebellion, 
till now he was at the head of ninety thousand 
men, all soldiers of repute and tried valour. The 
historian has unfortunately dimmed the emperor's 
fame to European eyes, by attributing his wonder- 
ful achievements in this expedition, to his superi- 
ority in arts of magic. As this account of his 
exploits is only prefatory to our tale, we will 
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simply give the reader an idea of the style of the 
historian by translating literally a passage or two 
of his description of the battle. 

«“Szema now took refuge within a cleft of the 
mountain, and Yuentsoong, upon his swift steed, 
outstripping the body-guard in his ardour, dashed 
amid the paralysed troops with poised spear, his 
eyes fixed only on the rebel. There was a silence 
of an instant, broken only by the rattling hoofs of 
the intruder, and then, with dishevelled hair and 
waving sword, Szema uttered a fearful imprecation. 
In a moment the wind rushed, the air blackened, 
and with the suddenness of a fallen rock, a large 
cloud enveloped the rebel, and innumerable men 
and horses issued out of it. Wings flapped against 
the eyes of the emperor’s horse, hellish noises 
screamed in his ears, and, completely beyond con- 
trol, the animal turned and fled back through the 
narrow pass, bearing his imperial master safe into 
the heart of his army. 

«“ Yuentsoong, that night, commanded some of 
his most expert soldiers to scale the beetling heights 
of the ravine, bearing upon their backs the blood 
of swine, sheep, and dogs, with other impure things, 
and these they were ordered to shower upon the 
combatants at the sound of the imperial clarion. 
On the following morning, Szema came forth 
again to offer battle, with flags displayed, drums 
beating, and shouts of triumph and defiance. As 
on the day previous, the bold emperor divided, in 
his impatience, rank after rank of his own soldiery, 
and, followed closely by his body-guard, drove the 
rebel army once more into their fastness. Szema 
sat upon his war-horse as before, intrenched amid 
his officers and ranks of the tallest Tartar spear- 
men, and as the emperor contended hand to hand 
with one of the opposing rebels, the magic impre- 
cation was again uttered, the air again filled with 
cloudy horsemen and chariots, and the mountain 
shaken with discordant thunder. Backing his 
willing steed, the emperor blew a long sharp note 
upon his silver clarion, and in an instant the sun 
broke through the darkness, and the air seemed 
filled with paper men, horses of straw, and phan- 
toms dissolving into smoke. Yuentsoong and 
Szema now stood face to face, with only mortal 
aid and weapons.” 

The historian goes on to record that the two 
armies suspended hostilities at the command of 
their leaders, and that the emperor and his rebel 
subject having engaged in single combat, Yuent- 
soong was victorious, and returned to his capital 
with the formidable enemy, whose life he had 
spared, riding beside him like a brother. The 
conqueror’s career, for several years after this, seems 
to have been a series of exploits of personal valour, 
and the Tartar prince shared in all his dangers 
and pleasures, his inseparable friend. It was during 
this period of romantic friendship that the events 
occurred which have made Yuentsoong one of the 
idols of Chinese poetry. 

By the side of a lake in a distant province of 
the empire, stood one of the imperial palaces of 
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pleasure, seldom visited, and almost in ruins. Hi- 
ther, in one of his moody periods of repose from 
war, came the conqueror Yuentsoong, for the first 
time in years separated from his faithful Szema. 
In disguise, and with only one or two attendants, 
he established himself in the long silent halls of his 
ancestor T'sinchemong, and with his boat upon 
the lake, and his spear in the forest, seemed to 
find all the amusement of which his melancholy 
was susceptible. On a certain day in the latter 
part of April, the emperor had set his sail to a 
fragrant south wind, and reclining on the cushions 
of his bark, watched the shore as it softly and si- 
lently glided past, and, the lake being entirely en- 
circled by the imperial forest, he felt immersed in 
what he believed to be the solitude of a deserted 
paradise. After skirting the fringed sheet of water 
in this manner for several hours, he suddenly ob- 
served that he had shot through a streak of peach 
blossoms floating from the shore, and at the same 
moment he became conscious that his boat was 
slightly headed off by a current setting outward. 
Putting up his helm, he returned to the spot, and 
beneath the drooping branches of some luxuriant 
willows, thus early in leaf, he discovered the mouth 
of an inlet, which, but for the floating blossoms it 
brought to the lake, would have escaped the notice 
The emperor now lowered 


of the closest observer. 
his sail, unshipped the slender mast, and betook 
himself to the oars, and as the current was gentle, 
and the inlet wider within the mouth, he sped 
rapidly on, through what appeared to be but a 
lovely and luxuriant vale of the forest. Still, those 
blushing betrayers of some flowering spot beyond, 
extended like a rosy clue before him, and with the 
impulse of muscles swelled and indurated in war- 
like exercises, the swift keel divided the besprent 
mirror winding temptingly onward, and, for a long 
hour, the royal oarsman untiringly threaded this 
sweet vein of the wilderness. 

Resting a moment on his oars while the slender 
bark still kept her way, he turned his head towards 
what seemed to be an opening in the forest on the 
left, and in the same instant the boat ran, head on, 
to the shore, the inlet at this point almost doubling 
on its course. Beyond, by the humming of bees, 
and the singing of birds, there should be a spot 
more open than the tangled wilderness he had 
passed, and, disengaging his prow from the alders, 
he shoved the boat again into the stream, and 
pulled round a high rock, by which the inlet seemed 
to have been compelled to curve its channel. The 
edge of a bright green meadow now stole into the 
perspective, and, still widening with his approach, 
disclosed a slightly rising terrace clustered with 
shrubs, and studded here and there with vases; 
and farther on, upon the same side of the stream, 
a skirting edge of peach-trees, loaded with the gay 
blossoms which had guided him hither. 

Astonished at these signs of habitation in what 
was well understood to be a privileged wilderness, 
Yuentsoong kept his boat in mid-stream, and with 
his eyes vigilantly on the alert, slowly made head- 
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way against the current. A few strokes with his 
oars, however, traced another curve of the inlet, 
and brought into view a grove of ancient trees 
scattered over a gently ascending lawn, beyond 
which, hidden by the river till now by the project- 
ing shoulder of a mound, lay a small pavilion with 
gilded pillars, glittering like fairy-work in the sun. 
The emperor fastened his boat to a tree leaning 
over the water, and with his short spear in his 
hand, bounded upon the shore, and took his way 
toward the shining structure, his heart beating 
with a feeling of wonder and interest altogether 
new. On a nearer approach, the bases of the 
pillars seemed decayed by time, and the gilding 
weather-stained and tarnished, but the trellised 
porticoes on the southern aspect were laden with 
flowering shrubs, in vases of porcelain, and caged 
birds sang between the pointed arches, and there 
were manifest signs of luxurious taste, elegance 
and care. 

A moment, with an indefinable timidity, the 
emperor paused before stepping from the green 
sward upon the marble floor of the pavilion, and in 
that moment a curtain was withdrawn from the 
door, and a female, with step suddenly arrested 
by the sight of the stranger, stood motionless be- 
fore him. Ravished with her extraordinary beauty, 
and awe-struck with the suddenness of the appari- 
tion and the novelty of the adventure, the empe- 
ror’s tongue cleaved to his mouth, and ere he could 
summon resolution, even for a gesture of courtesy, 
the fair creature had fled within, and the curtain 
closed the entrance as before. 

Wishing to recover his composure so strangely 
troubled, and taking it for granted that some other 
inmate of the house would soon appear, Yuent- 
soong turned his steps aside to the grove, and with 
his head bowed, and his spear in the hollow of his 
arm, tried to recall more vividly the features of the 
vision he had seen. He had walked but a few 
paces, when there came towards him from the 
upper skirt of the grove, a man of unusual stature 
and erectness, with white hair, unbraided on his 
shoulders, and every sign of age except infirmity 
of step and mien. The emperor’s habitual dig- 
nity had now rallied, and on his first salutation, 
the countenance of the old man softened, and he 
quickened his pace to meet and give him welcome. 

“ You are noble?” he said, with confident in- 
quiry. 

Yuentsoong coloured slightly. 

“T am,” he replied, “ Lew-melin, a prince of the 
empire.” 

«“ And by what accident here 

Yuentsoong explained the clue of the peach 
blossoms, and represented himself as exiled for a 
time to the deserted palace upon the lakes. 

“T have a daughter,” said the old man abruptly, 
“who has never looked on human face, save 
mine.” 

“Pardon me!” replied his visitor, “I have 
thoughtlessly intruded on her sight, and a face 
more heavenly fair—’’ 
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The emperor hesitated, but the old man smiled 
encouragingly. 

“Tt is time,” he said, “that I should provide a 
younger defender for my bright Teh-leen, and 
Heaven has sent you in the season of peach blos- { 
soms, with provident kindness.* You have frank- 
ly revealed to me your name and rank. Before I 
offer you the hospitality of my roof, I must tell you 
mine. I am Choo-tseen, the outlaw, once of your 
own rank, and the general of the Celestial army.” 

The emperor started, remembering that this cele- 
brated rebel was the terror of his father’s throne. 

“You have heard my history,” the old man 
continued. “I had been, before my rebellion, in 
charge of the imperial palace on the lake. Antici- 
pating an evil day, I secretly prepared this retreat 
for my family; and when my soldiers deserted me 
at the battle of Ke-chow, and a price was set upon 
my head, hither I fled with my women and chil- 
dren; and the last alive is my beautiful Teh-leen. 
With this brief outline of my life, you are at liber- 
ty to leave me as you came, or to enter my house 
on the condition that you become the protector of 
my child.” 

The emperor eagerly turned toward the pavilion, 
and, with a step as light as his own, the erect and 
stately outlaw hastened to lift the curtain before 
him. Leaving his guest for a moment in the 
outer apartment, he entered to an inner chamber 
in search of his daughter, whom he brought, pant- 
ing with fear, and blushing with surprise and de- 
light, to her future lover and protector. A portion 
of an historical tale so delicate as the description 
of the heroine, is not work for imitators, however, 
and we must copy strictly the portrait of the match- 
less Teh-leen, as drawn by Le-pih, the Anacreon 
of Chinese poetry, and the contemporary and fa- 
vourite of Yuentsoong. 

“Teh-leen was born while the morning star 
shone upon the bosom of her mother. Her eye 
was like the unblemished blue lily, and its light 
like the white gem unfractured. The plum-blos- 
som is most fragrant when the cold has penetrated 
its stem, and the mother of Teh-leen had known 
sorrow. The head of her child drooped in thought, 
like a violet overladen with dew. Bewildering 
was Teh-leen. Her mouth’s corners were dim- 
pled, yet pensive. The arch of her brows was like 
the vein in the tulip’s heart, and the lashes shaded 
the blushes on her cheek. With the delicacy of a 
pale rose, her complexion put to shame the floating 
light of day. Her waist, like a thread in fineness, 
seemed ready to break; yet was it straight and 
erect, and feared not the fanning breeze; and her 
shadowy grace was as difficult to delineate, as the 
form of the white bird, rising from the ground by 
moonlight. The natural gloss of her hair resem- 
bled the uncertain sheen of calm water, yet with- 
out the false aid of unguents. The native intelli- 
gence of her mind seemed to have gained strength 


* The season of peach blossoms was the only season of 
marriage in ancient China. 
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by retirement, and he who beheld her thought not 
of her as human. Of rare beauty, of rarer intellect 
was Teh-leen, and her heart responded to the 
poet’s lute.” 

We have not space, nor could we, without copy- 
ing directly from the admired Le-pih, venture to 
describe the bringing of Teh-leen to court, and her 
surprise at finding herself the favourite of the em- 
peror. It is a romantic circumstance, besides, 
which has had its parallels in other countries. 
But the sad sequel to the loves of poor Teh-leen 
is but recorded in the cold page of history; and if 
the poet, who wound up the climax of her perfec- 
tions, with her susceptibility to his lute, embalmed 
her sorrows in verse, he was probably too politic 
to bring it ever to light. Pass we to these ne- 
glected and unadorned passages of her history. 

Yuentsoong’s nature was passionately devoted 
and confiding; and, like two brothers with one 
favourite sister, lived together Teh-leen, Szema 
and the emperor. The Tartar Prince, if his heart 
knew a mistress before the arrival of Teh-leen at 
the palace, owned afterwards no other than her; 
and fearless of check or suspicion from the noble 
confidence and generous friendship of Yuentsoong, 
he seemed to live but for her service, and to have 
neither energies nor ambition except for the win- 
ning of her smiles. Szema was of great personal 
beauty, frank when it did not serve his turn to be 
wily, bold in his pleasures, and of manners almost 
femininely soft and voluptuous. He was renowned 
as a soldier, and, for Teh-leen, he became a poet and 
master of the lute; and, like all men formed for en- 
snaring the heart of woman, he seemed to forget 
himself in the absorbing devotion of his idolatry. 
His friend, the emperor, was of another mould. Yu- 

entsoong’s heart had three chambers—love, friend- 
ship, and glory. Teh-leen was but a third in his 
existence, yet he loved her—the sequel will show 
how well! In person he was less beautiful than ma- 
jestic, of large stature, and with a brow and lip natu- 
rally stern and lofty. He seldom smiled, even upon 
Teh-leen, whom he would watch for hours in pen- 
sive and absorbed delight; but his smile, when it 
did awake, broke over his sad countenance like 
morning. All men loved and honoured Yuent- 
soong, and all men, except only the emperor, 
looked on Szema with antipathy. To such na- 
tures as the former, women give all honour and 
approbation; but for such as the latter, they reserve 
their weakness! 

Wrapt up in his friend and mistress, and reserved 
in his intercourse with his counsellors, Yuentsoong 
knew not that, throughout the imperial city, Szema 
was called “the Aieuw,” or robber-bird, and his fair 
Teh-leen openly charged with dishonour. Going 
out alone to hunt as was his custom, and having left 
his signet with Szema, to pass and repass through 
the private apartments at his pleasure, his horse 
fell with him unaccountably in the open field. 
Somewhat superstitious, and remembering that 
good spirits sometimes “knit the grass,” when 
other obstacles fail to bar our way into danger, the 
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emperor drew rein and returned to his palace. It 
was an hour after noon, and having dismissed his 
attendants at the city gate, he entered by a postern 
to the imperial garden, and bethought himself of 
the concealed couch in a cool grot by a fountain, 
(a favourite retreat, sacred to himself and Teh- 
leen,) where he fancied it would be refreshing to 
sleep away the sultriness of the remaining hours 
till evening. Sitting down by the side of the 
murmuring fount, he bathed his feet, and left his 
slippers on the lip of the basin to be unencum- 
bered in his repose within, and so with unechoing 
step entered the resounding grotto. Alas! there 
slumbered the faithless friend with the guilty Teh- 
leen upon his bosom! 

Grief struck through the noble heart of the em- 
peror like a sword in cold blood. With a word he 
could consign to torture and death the robber of 
his honour, but there was agony in his bosom deep- 
er than revenge. He turned silently away, recalled 
his horse and huntsmen, and, outstripping all, 
plunged on through the forest till night gathered 
around him. 

Yuentsoong had been absent many days from 
his capital, and his subjects were murmuring their 
fears for his safety, when a messenger arrived to 
the counsellors informing them of the appointment 
of the captive Tartar Prince to the government of 
the province of Szechuen, the second honour of 
the Celestial empire. A private order accompanied 
the announcement, commanding the immediate 
departure of Szema for the scene of his new autho- 
rity. Inexplicable as was this riddle to the multi- 
tude, there were those who read it truly by their 
knowledge of the magnanimous soul of the empe- 
ror; and among these was the crafty object of his 
generosity. Losing no time, he set forward with 
great pomp for Szechuen, and in their joy to see 
him no more in the palace, the slighted princes of 
the empire forgave his unmerited advancement. 
Yuentsoong returned to his capital; but to the 
terror of his counsellors and people, his hair was 
blanched white as the head of an old man! He 
was pale as well, but he was cheerful and kind 
beyond his wont, and to Teh-leen untiring in 
pensive and humble attentions. He pleaded 
only impaired health and restless slumbers as an 
apology for nights of solitude. Once, Teh-leen 
penetrated to his lonely chamber, but by the dim 
night lamp she saw that the scroll over his win- 
dow* was changed, and instead of the stimulus to 
glory which formerly hung in golden letters before 


* The most common decorations of rooms, halls and 
temples in China are ornamental scrolls or labels of co- 
loured paper, or wood, painted and gilded, and hung over 
doors or windows, and inscribed with a line or couplet con- 
veying some allusion to the circu:;nstances of the inhabi- 
tant, or some pious or philosophical axiom. For instance, 
a poetical one recorded by Dr. Morrison:— 

“From the pine forest the azure dragon ascends to the 
milky way,” 

typical of the prosperous man arising to wealth and 

honours. 
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his eyes, there was a sentence written tremblingly 
in black :— 
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“ The close wing of love covers the death-throb of honour.” 


Six months from this period the capital was 
thrown into a tumult with the intelligence that 
the province of Szechuen was in rebellion, and 
Szema at the head of a numerous army on his 
way to seize the throne of Yuentsoong. This last 
sting betrayed the serpent even to the forgiving 
emperor, and tearing the reptile at last from his 
heart, he entered with the spirit of other times 
into the warlike preparations. ‘The imperial army 
was in a few days on its march, and at Keo-yang 
the opposing forces met and prepared for encounter. 

With a dread of the popular feeling toward 
Teh-leen, Yuentsoong had commanded for her a 
close litter, and she was borne after the imperial 
standard in the centre of the army. On the eve 
before the battle, ere the watch-fires were lit, the 
emperor came to her tent, set apart from his own, 
and with the delicate care and kind gentleness 
from which he never varied, inquired how her 
wants were supplied, and bade her, thus early, fare- 
well for the night; his own custom of passing 
among his soldiers on the evening previous to an 
engagement, promising to interfere with what was 
usually his last duty before retiring to his couch. 
Teh-leen on this occasion seemed moved by some 
irrepressible emotion, and as he rose to depart, she 
fell forward upon her face and bathed his feet with 
her tears. Attributing it to one of those excesses 
of feeling to which all, but especially hearts ill at 
ease, are liable, the noble monarch gently raised 
her, and, with repeated efforts at reassurance, com- 
mitted her to the hands of her women. His own 
heart beat far from tranquilly, for, in the excess of 
his pity for her grief he had unguardedly called 
her by one of the sweet names of their early days 
of love—strange word now upon his lip—and it 
brought back, spite of memory and truth, happiness 
that would not be forgetten! 

It was past midnight, and the moon was riding 
high in heaven, when the emperor, returning be- 
tween the lengthening watch-fires, sought the 
small lamp which, suspended like a star above his 
own tent, guided him back from the irregular 
mazes of the camp. Paled by the intense radiance 
of the moonlight, the small globe of alabaster at 
length became apparent to his weary eye, and 
with one glance at the peaceful beauty of the 
heavens, he parted the curtained door beneath it, 
and stood within. The Chinese historian asserts 
that a bird, from whose wing Teh-leen had once 
plucked an arrow, restoring it to liberty and life, in 
grateful attachment to her destiny, removed the 
lamp from the imperial tent, and suspended it over 
hers. The emperor stood beside her couch. Star- 
tled at his inadvertent error, he turned to retire; 
but the lifted curtain let in a flood of moonlight 
upon the sleeping features of Teh-leen, and like 
dew-drops, the undried tears glistened in her silken 
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lashes. A lamp burned faintly in the inner apart- 
ment of the tent, and her attendants slept soundly. 
His soft heart gave way. Taking up the lamp, he 
held it over his beautiful mistress, and once more 
gazed passionately and unrestrainedly on her un- 
paralleled beauty. The past—the early past—was 
alone before him. He forgave her—there, as she 
slept, unconscious of the throbbing of his injured, 
but noble heart, so close beside her—he forgave 
her in the long silent abysses of his soul! Unwil- 
ling to wake her from her tranquil slumber, but 
promising to himself, from that hour, such sweets 
of confiding love as had well nigh been lost to him 
for ever, he imprinted one kiss upon the parted lips 
of Teh-leen, and sought his couch for slumber. 

Ere daybreak the emperor was aroused by one 
of his attendants with news too important for de- 
lay. Szema, the rebel, had been arrested in the 
imperial camp, disguised and on his way back to 
his own forces, and like wildfire, the information 
had spread among the soldiery, who, in a state of 
mutinous excitement, were with difficulty restrained 
from rushing upon the tent of Teh-leen. At the 
door of his tent, Yuentsoong found messengers 
from the alarmed princes and officers of the differ- 
ent commands, imploring immediate aid and the 
imperial presence to allay the excitement, and 
while the emperor prepared to mount his horse, the 
guard arrived with the Tartar Prince, ignomini- 
ously tied, and bearing marks of rough usage from 
his indignant captors. 

“Loose him!” cried the emperor in a voice of 
thunder. 

The cords were severed, and with a glance 
whose ferocity expressed no thanks, Szema reared 
himself to his fullest height, and looked scornfully 
around him. Daylight had now broke, and as 
the group stood upon an eminence in sight of the 
whole army, shouts began to ascend, and the armed 
multitude, breaking through all restraint, rolled in 
towards the centre. Attracted by the commotion, 
Yuentsoong turned to give some orders to those 
near him, when Szema suddenly sprang upon an 
officer of the guard, wrenched his drawn sword 
from his grasp, and in an instant was lost to sight 
in the tent of Teh-leen. A sharp scream, a second 
of thought, and forth again rushed the desperate 
murderer, with his sword flinging drops of blood, 
and ere a foot stirred in the paralysed group, the 
avenging scimitar of Yuentsoong had cleft him to 
the chin. 

A hush, as if the whole army were struck dumb 
by a bolt from Heaven, followed this rapid tragedy. 
Dropping the polluted sword from his hand, the 
emperor, with uncertain step, and the pallor of 
death upon his countenance, entered the fatal tent. 

He came no more forth that day. The army 
was marshalled by the princes, and the rebels were 
routed with great slaughter; but Yuentsoong never 
more wielded sword. “He pined to death,” says 
the historian, “with the wane of the same moon 
that shone upon the forgiveness of Teh-leen.” 
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Mr. Twixtne now came out from the group 
that surrounded Ellen Denning. He stepped up 
to her sister and Mr. Stribling, and after two bows 
and three waves, he requested permission to in- 
quire the subject they were discussing with so 
much animation. 

“Don’t let us tell him”’—said Rosa to Mr. 
Stribling. 

«“ What have I done that I should be doomed to 
pine in ignorance?’’—asked Mr. Twining. 

“ Where ignorance is bliss tis folly to be wise” — 
replied Stribling. 

« What am I to understand by that?”—inquired 
Twining. 

«“ What would you give to know?’’—said Rosa. 

«“ Can’t you be generous enough to inform me 
gratis?” 

«“ No—I am never generous.” 

“You give yourself a very severe character” — 
said Stribling. 

“T like to be severe.” 

“T know you do, to my sorrow”—said Twining. 

“ Many a true word is spoken in jest” —remarked 
Stribling. 

“ But [ am never in jest”—said Rosa. 

“T am sorry to hear that’”—said Twining. 

“ Why are you sorry?” 

“T have always hoped that your cruelty to your 
admirers might be only in jest.” 

“T am not half so cruel as I ought to be.” 

“ Yes, you are—I appeal to my friend Stribling. 
You use him rather worse than you use me.” 

“No I don’t.” 

“Yes, you do.” 

Sabina Westmore, not over-desirous of hearing 
the recent duet repeated as a trio, changed her 
place to the vicinity of Ellen Denning, and left 
Rosa with Messrs. Stribling and Twining to the 
discussion of nothing. 

Ellen had just seated herself on an ottoman with 
a beau at each side, and three more sitting on 
tabourets before her. 

Miss Denning was volubly descanting on the 
everlasting subject of love, and discussing first 
love; second love; third love; love at first sight; 
love from childhood; love ripening into friendship, 
and friendship subsiding into love. 

“ Well—after all”—proceeded Ellen—«TI cer- 
tainly think that love at first sight ought to be the 
most lasting, as it is the strongest. There was 
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(Continued from page 112.) 


Mr. Hexagon Blackboard that, with all his mathe- 
matics, fell in love with Sophia Splash one morn- 
ing when Chestnut Street was all in a thaw, as he 
handed her over the dreadful crossing at Straw- 
berry Alley, where she had been waiting more than 
a minute, till a gentleman should come along. 
His love began on seeing how fearlessly, when as- 
sisted by his hand, she stepped upon the lumps of 
floating ice—I heard it from good authority. Then 
there was Moneyworth Broadlands, that married 
the pretty French girl Tromperine La Ruse. He 
fell in love with her at a party because she smiled 
so sweetly, and said ‘ N’importe,’ when in helping 
her to raspberry ice-cream, he spilt it all over her 
white silk dress (which some said was gros des 
Indes, and others gros d’Afrique). And he went 
and proposed the very next morning; though he 
had never seen or heard of her till the evening be- 
fore. I have known hundreds and hundreds of 
persons that fell in love at first sight. And when 
they married they seemed to live as happily as 
other people.” 

“For my part”—said Mr. Slowmatch—« I think 
there can be little chance of happiness in married 
life unless the parties are both of the same stand- 
ing in society; equal in point of fortune; of suita- 
ble age; on a par as to personal beauty; and ex- 
actly alike in mind, manners, and disposition. 
And to ascertain all this with proper accuracy, it is 
necessary that the families on both sides should 
have visited each other for at least twenty years, 
and that the young people should have been com- 
panions from early childhood.” 

“ Very true”—said Ellen—*“ you always speak 
so sensibly, Mr. Slowmatch. To be sure, as you 
say, married people cannot be happy, that is per- 
fectly happy, unless all suits, and they were play- 
mates when children.” 

« Another thing”—proceeded Mr, Slowmatch— 
“besides being in every respect suited to each 
other, and being acquainted from infancy, they 
must never have felt any other attachment.” 

“Oh! yes”—resumed Ellen—* that of course is 
understood. Indeed, I see no possibility of loving 
more than once. Yes, it is quite impossible to 
love more than once, if you love truly.” 

«“ There are, however”—observed Mr. Skipton— 
“a thousand instances where second love has been 
deeper than the first, and more worthily placed.” 

“ True enough”—replied the plastic Ellen—*“ the 
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second time one loves, one has more experience 
and better taste. Second love is undoubtedly the 
best. But twice only—only twice.” 

«“T have known hundreds of men make excellent 
husbands even to their fourth wives”—said Mr. 
Fiddleford—*“and they seemed to love the last 
best of all.’’ 

«“ As to that”—sneered Mr. Skipton—*“by the 
time a man arrives at his fourth wife, he must be 
pretty nearly in his doatage.” 

«“ Well”—said Ellen—“I see no reason, after 
all, why people should not fall in love a hundred 
times in the course of their lives, provided the ob- 
jects were always handsome—worthy, I mean— 
Fanny Fanfly was engaged eight times before she 
was eighteen.” 

«“ What are you saying about engagements?” — 
inquired Norbert Lankley, who, with Anna hang- 
ing fast on his arm, had strolled into the front 
parlour in search of amusement; the back apart- 
ment having by tacit consent, been resigned to the 
affianced ones. 

«“ Oh!—we are only saying they are very praise- 
worthy things’—said Mr. Skipton—* and the soon- 
er we are all engaged the better.” 

«“ Miss Westmore”—said Mr. Lankley--“ don’t 
you play’—TI have just been telling Anna that I 
thought a little music would enliven us greatly.” 

“We are lively enough in this room—all of 
us”—remarked Ellen. 

“ Still, I think all of us would be the better for 
a few sweet sounds”—observed Norbert—*“ you 
know ‘Music hath charms to sooth a savage 
breast.’ ”’ 

«“T don’t know what savages you mean”—said 
Anna poutingly——“ I am sure, I’m not one.” 

«“ Oh! no”’—-replied Norbert, quickly —*“ yet stay, 
You are certainly a Belle savage; 


—yes you are. 
Have you never read 


don’t you know that story? 
the Spectator?” 

“To be sure I have not”—replied Anna——“ you 
had better ask Sabina; I believe she is a great 
book-worm.” 

“T would rather ask Miss Westmore to favour 
us with a tune on the piano”—-replied Lankley— 
“ and a song if she pleases.” 

Sabina knew herself to be a good musician, and 
was too well-bred to make excuses when invited to 
play. Norbert Lankley conducted her to the piano, 
which was in the back parlour: the fair Anna 
clinging to his other arm, as if resolved not to let 
him escape from her. Ellen and Rosa Denning, 
finding that all the beaux were wending their way 
towards the music room, adjourned also to that 
apartment. 

« What shall I play?”—inquired Sabina. 

«“ Perhaps we have none of the music that you 
are accustomed to’”’—said Ellen. 

“TI believe I can play tolerably at sight”—re- 
plied Sabina—as she took her seat at the piano. 

The gentlemen now all gathered round the 
instrument; each resolving to ask for his favourite 
air. 
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Sabina Westmore, when in company, always 
remembered that she ought to play for the gratifi- 
cation of others rather than for her own amuse- 
ment. Therefore she never refused to indulge her 
hearers with such pieces as comported with ¢heir 
taste, however at variance with her own. She 
played with much science and elegance. She had 
a delightful and highly cultivated voice: her man- 
ner was replete with expression: and her music 
was always charming both to the practised and 
the unpractised ear. She went through several 
popular airs, and Mr. Stribling was so impolitic as 
to whisper to Rosa his approbation of Miss West- 
more’s singing.—“As to these common ballads’ — 
said Rosa—*“ anybody can sing them—I don’t sup- 
pose she has ever cultivated Italian music—or she 
would not have been so willing to sing these every- 
day things.” 

Just then Mr. Twining wavered up to the piano 
and requested an air of Bellini’s or Rossini’s— 
“ whichever was most agreeable.” 

Sabina immediately commenced one of Bellini’s 
finest compositions, and went through it in the 
original language, and in a manner which showed 
her familiarity with that style of music, and which 
proved that she was fully competent to elicit all its 
beauties. 

“You told me Miss Westmore was a blue” — 
said Mr. Fiddleford to Ellen Denning—*«I had 
no idea that blues ever played on pianos and sung 
songs.” 

“ T am sure it is very much out of character for 
them to do so”—replied Ellen. 

«“ Not when they can do it so very well’’—ob- 
served Skipton—“ Miss Westmore plays and sings 
as delightfully as if she had never read a book in 
her life.” 

“The blues now-a-days seem to aim at every- 
thing”—said Ellen—“I should not wonder, if in 
time, they were actually to set themselves up for 
belles.” 

“Then they would be blue-bells’”—observed 
Norbert Lankley, laughing in an exemplary man- 
ner at his own wit. 

Sabina now relieved the discontent of her cou- 
sins, by playing a new waltz. Instantly their faces 
brightened; for Norbert Lankley declaring it was 
a pity such good dancing-music should be wasted, 
seized Anna’s hand and began to whirl round the 
room with her; his example being followed by 
Mr. Twining with Rosa, and Mr. Skipton with 
Ellen. Sabina, who had never allowed herself to 
waltz with a gentleman, regretted the advantage 
that had been taken of her playing the air, and 
after the third round she stopped; but was so vehe- 
mently assailed with entreaties to continue, that, 
unwilling to explain her scruples in presence of 
the beaux, and to draw on herself the accusation 
of over-fastidiousness, prudery, &c., she thought it 
best, for the present, to proceed. 

In a few moments she was relieved by the sud- 
den entrance of Mr. Denning; at the sight of whom, 
all his daughters let go their partners and scuttled 
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to their seats, like children playing “My lady’s 
toilet.” 
The beaux looked significantly at each other. 


“What's the matter now?”—inquired Norbert 
Lankley. 

«1 don’t know”—replied Anna—« Pa’ lets us do 
pretty much as we please, and ma’ never meddles 
with us at all—but somehow he sets his face against 
waltzing—and when he doves set his face he’s hard 
and stiff enough.” 

“Pas are the greatest bores in creation’—ob- 
served Stribling. 

Rosa Denning laughed, and slapped him with 
her handkerchief. 

“So the cat broke up the ball”—hummed Nor- 
bert Lankley, in a half voice, as he led the giggling 
Anna to the sofa: that dove-like maiden rarely 
being brought to risibility except at something con- 
cerning her father. 

The pa’ having exchanged two or three words 
with two or three beaux that chanced to be nearest 
the door, nodded at a few more, and then placed 
himself at the centre-table, and drew from his 
pocket half a dozen newspapers, and at once set in 
to reading them. 

Ellen Denning now rung the bell, and some re- 
freshments were brought in by their servant-man, 
Norbert Lankley going round with the waiter, 
and doing the honours, and dispensing the attic 
salt of his wit along with the cake, wine, and fruit; 
and his sallies were better received now, than they 
had been at any time during the evening. 

In the mean while, Mrs. Denning made her ap- 
pearance, brought home by her son Nick. She 
bade a general good evening, threw herself into 
the rocking-chair, and uttered a monologue de- 
scriptive of the excessive fatigue she had undergone, 
in trying all the evening to entertain her sick friend 
Mrs. Restless, who tumbled and tossed in her bed, 
and never seemed to be paying the least attention 
to any of the things related to her. Also, that in- 
stead of coming straight home with Nick, they had 
gone six squares to a certain druggist’s to get a 
bottle of Hoffman’s anodyne for her; this druggist 
having been recommended by the physician of 
Mrs. Restless, as preparing that medicine in a su- 
perior manner; the poor lady being entirely hope- 
less of getting to sleep without it. 

“T don't wonder’—said Nick Denning to his 
future brother-in-law-—-“ that dame Restless should 
want an anodyne after ma’ had been talking to her 
all the evening.” 

“For my part”—said Anna—*“the more that 
people talk to me, the more sleepy they make me, 
particularly ma’.” 

*“ A good hint for me”—remarked Norbert—*« I 
shall find it hard work to adopt silence.” 

“ Well”—-resumed Miss Anna—* when people 
are once engaged, and all is fixed and settled, I 
don’t see the use of their troubling themselves with 
talk, provided they sit beside each other, and keep 

together all the time as they ought to do.” 

Norbert Lankley had already begun to suspect 
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that (in Avs case at least) courtship, (or rather 
being engaged) would prove a very dull business. 

Meantime, the beaux took their departure by 
ones, by twos, and by threes; Norbert (as in duty 
bound) lingering to the last; and on taking leave, 
pressing Anna’s hand, and uttering the words 
«Buona notte.” 

“ What's that?”’—said Anna. 

“ Don’t you know?’’—-he replied-—“ well, then, 
Bon re pos.” 

“T wish you'd talk sense’”——said she, peevishly, 
“ you'll have to give up foolishness when you are 
speaking to me, for I assure you I can’t under- 
stand it.” 

“ Surprising!"”"—replied the lover——“ well, then, 
a good night, and a good sleep to you. I thought 
you had learned Italian and French at boarding 
school.” 

“So I did”—was the answer—“ but I never 
could remember the meaning of any of the words.” 

At length the guests had all departed. The 
young ladies retired to their respective dormitories; 
and long after midnight, Sabina, whose chamber 
was adjoining to that of Ellen and Rosa Denning, 
heard the sisters talking over the events of the even- 
ing (such as they were), and discussing the beaux. 

In the morning, as soon as breakfast was over, 
(Miss Anna never coming down to hers till after 
nine o’clock,) Mr. Denning and Nick went to the 
store; Mrs. Denning departed on her usual round 
of out-door kindness towards people that did not 
thank her for it; and the Miss Dennings went up 
stairs to commence their elaborate toilettes, pre- 
vious to shopping in Chestnut Street; the shopping 
to begin at half past eleven. Sabina, who knew 
that a much shorter time would be sufficient for 
her preparations, remained in the parlour reading, 
and was sitting on a sofa deeply engaged in a book, 
when Orvin Westmore came in. Delicacy towards 
the family, in whose house she was a guest, prevent- 
ed Sabina from indulging an involuntary inclination 
to entertain her brother with an account of the 
preceding evening, descriptive of the beaux and the 
sayings and doings. Orvin Westmore proposed to 
his sister that she should accompany him to see 
the magnificent picture of the ‘Departure of the 
Israelites’ then exhibiting in Philadelphia. Sabina 
gladly assented, and was hastening out of the room 
to prepare herself, when Orvin reminded her that 
civility required the invitation to be extended to 
the Miss Dennings; and she accordingly repaired 
to their room for the purpose. 

The Miss Dennings did not care for pictures, 
but were delighted at the idea of being seen 
with a new beau; and particularly with one so 
very handsome as Orvin Westmore, whom they 
never called cousin, though he was Sabina’s brother. 
Only Anna declined joining the party; alleging, 
that now she was engaged, it would not be proper 
for her to go anywhere without Mr. Lankley; and 
that he had promised to come at one o'clock. 
Ellen and Rosa put on their handsomest street 
dresses, and after a considerable time, joined Mr. 
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and Miss Westmore, who were waiting for them 
in the front parlour. 

“T don’t believe I'll speak to you to-day”—said 
Rosa, shaking her finger at Orvin—“I am quite 
affronted at you.” 

“In what have I been so unfortunate as to 
offend” asked the delinquent. 

«“ Now don’t pretend to be so ignorant, when 
you know very well how shamefully you've be- 
haved.” 

“ When—where—and in what manner?” 

“ Oh! by not keeping your promise, and coming 
last evening.” 

«“ You know my promise was not positive. And 
the truth is, I was detained by the successive visits 
of several of my friends.” 

“Oh!—but you might have brought them 
along”—exclaimed Ellen—*“ You know we told 
you we should always be delighted to see any gen- 
tlemen of your acquaintance. I must say that our 
house is a very popular one with the beaux.—We 
are not like poor Dorothea Deadweight, who says 
‘she cannot imagine the reason, but when a gen- 
tleman has once made her a visit he never comes 
again.’ ” 

They now proceeded towards Ninth Street, 
Ellen and Sabina walking together. Rosa had 
adroitly managed to descend the steps with him 
and continue by the side of Orvin Westmore, 
pluming herself much on the fine face, fine figure 
and air distingué of her escort. As they went 
along, she talked incessantly, and laughed inces- 
santly at nothing, and every few minutes (unwil- 
ling that so much glory should be wasted,) she 
glanced all round to ascertain if any of her ac- 
quaintance “were there to see:” like Lady Mar- 
garet Bellenden, when his gracious majesty, King 
Charles, vouchsafed her the honour of a salute. 

On entering the gallery from whence the repre- 
sentation of the Israelites departing from Egypt 
suddenly burst upon the view of the visitors, there 
was an involuntary exclamation of surprise and 
delight from our whole party. Even the Miss 
Dennings were excited to a feeling which was 
quite new to them, that of rational admiration. 
They repeatedly declared that it could not be a 
picture, but something else; and that the objects 
were all made separately and cut out, standing one 
beyond another like the scenes in the theatre; 
and also that the roof had been left open so as to 
let in the real sky. In this opinion they were 
joined by several provincial strangers who had 
entered about the same time. The exhibitor of 
the painting, being within hearing, went down 
below, and walking along in front of the canvass, 
he touched it repeatedly with a long stick so as to 
make it shake all over: by way of convincing the 
incredulous that the whole scene was, in reality, 
depicted on one flat surface. 

This doubt being set at rest in the minds of 
those whose eyes were not versed in the magic of 
pictorial genius, Sabina Westmore and her bro- 


ther were allowed, for a while, to gaze in the full 
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enjoyment of silent admiration at the imposing 
grandeur of this sublime painting, and its surpris- 
ing look of reality, with its immense depth of per- 
spective, extending into the distant country, to the 
far off pyramids, and the sea beyond them. The 
mists of thirty centuries seemed to have rolled 
away, and clear in the cool light of early morn- 
ing, looking as if you could enter into them 
and walk around them, stood the stupendous tem- 
ples and magnificent palaces of the ancient city 
of the Pharaohs. There sat the uncouth and 
gigantic idols of Egyptian worship, solemn in 
everlasting stone; silent, cold, and motionless; 
proving that the deities they were supposed to 
represent had no power to detain the people that 
were about to be led onward by the living God: 
the God whom Moses and Aaron were with up- 
lifted hands invoking in their cause. The rich and 
glowing colours of the foreground, (where, in the 
portico of his palace Pharaoh and the chief of his 
court, arrayed in the most gorgeous dyes of the 
east, and glittering with “ barbaric pearl and gold,” 
had assembled to witness the departure of a whole 
nation,) subsided gradually as the almost endless 
procession with their heavy-laden camels and ele- 
phants assumed the dim hue of distance. 

« Ah!”—thought identifying 
the reality of the scene—* how little these eman- 
cipated captives know what events are before them, 
as ‘they wind with toilsome march their long 
array,’ and how little do they expect the visible 
aid of that ‘awful guide in smoke and flame’ that 
is to direct their course.” She found herself re- 
peating from the hymn of Ivanhoe’s Rebecca— 


Sabina—almost 


By day along the astonish’d land 
The cloudy pillar glided slow: 

At night Arabia’s crimson’d sand 
Return’d the fiery column’s glow. 


The whole attention of the two Westmores was 
still absorbed in the picture, when they were inter- 
rupted by a loud chattering close beside them, and 
found that Messrs. Stribling and ‘Twining had just 
come in. The two beaux were not allowed to take 
more than a glance at the painting, and to admire 
Pharaoh’s canopy of peacock’s feathers, when the 
Miss Dennings, who were long since tired of look- 
ing, engaged them in (not a keen) but “a dull 
encounter of their wits,” bandying back and for- 
wards a succession of platitudes and niaiseries, 
about what had been said and done at their house 
on the preceding evening. At last Ellen looked 
at her watch and exclaimed—*“ Well—I declare we 
are forgetting all about our shopping—Cousin 
Sabina, ain’t you tired of gazing at that picture— 
Haven’t you seen enough of it yet?” 

“Indeed I have not”—-replied Sabina. 

There was a low consultation between the belles 
and the beaux, and Ellen Denning said to Miss 
Westmore—* Well then, as Mr. Stribling and Mr. 
Twining are fortunately here, we'll enlist them 
into our service, and make them escort us into 
Chestnut Street; for we have to look at scarfs, and 
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lace, and gloves, and French flowers, and all sorts 
of things—Don’t you want something in the shop- 
ping way _ 

«“T really do not.” 

«“ Dear me—how strange! But don’t you want 
to see our Philadelphia shops?” 

« Excuse me,” replied Sabina, “I can do that 
another time, but at present I would rather remain 
and enjoy a little more of this noble picture.” 

“Oh, I forgot you were a blue,” said Rosa, 
«and I believe blues go for pictures as well as for 
books.” 

«Cousin Sabina, a word in your ear,” whispered 
Ellen—*“It is not good policy to be over-learned 
or over-sensible, or to dwell too much upon authors 
and painters and such outlandish people—I tell 
you again it will not take with the beaux.” 

«“ That consideration is one of small importance 
to me,” said Sabina. 

“This indifference to the gentlemen will make 
you very unpopular with them,” continued Ellen 
in the same under tone-—“ Take care, take care— 
I see plainly that you will live and die an old maid.” 

Miss Westmore smiled, and the Miss Dennings 
carried off the two beaux, though Rosa, as she went 
out of the gallery, “cast one longing lingering look 
behind;” but Orvin merely bowed to her, and as 
soon as they had departed, gladly resumed his sur- 
vey of the picture; and he and his sister enjoyed 
it in quiet for about half an hour: they were then 
disturbed by the entrance of Mr. Jackaway Jemp- 
son, who informed them that he had come on pur- 
pose to criticise, as he was preparing an article 
concerning it for one of the papers. He then, 
after a very cursory glance, pronounced it in un- 
qualified terms a humbug and a daub; declaring 
that the public taste must indeed be at a low ebb 
when it could devour such trash, and swallow such 
an acre of spoiled paint cloth. Though intended 
metaphorically, the idea of people masticating can- 
vass set Sabina to laughing, and the offended Mr. 
Jempson turned indignantly away, and began to 
make memorandums in his tablet concerning the 
picture, which, according to him, had every defect 
that the pencil could create. 

“ However this extraordinary production may 
rank as a work of art, or whatever may be its 
faults,” said Sabina, “one thing is certain, that it 
is more effective, and more imposing, and more 
universally admired than any painting of the same 
class that has ever been brought to America.” 

Westmore, though he soon repented of his con- 
descension, made a fruitless attempt to argue Mr. 
Jackaway Jempson out of his prejudices against 
the picture; but he found that his opponent’s views 
of “the divine art” were as deficient in knowledge 
as in taste. 

“ Here,” said Mr. Jempson, “we shall have the 
whole population of this good city of Philadelphia 
running to see a big diorama picture, taken by the 
Frenchman Sebron from a little cabinet picture 
painted by an Englishman named Roberts—both 
of them foreigners—not an American hand has 
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been concerned in it: and yet if my friend Dabney 
Sickenall was ever to get his Indian Massacre 
finished, I doubt whether it would draw more than 
five spectators a day, as was the case with his great 
painting of the Interior of Bush-hill Hospital in 
the Yellow Fever: and all because he is an Ame- 
rican, and his subjects are peculiarly our own.” 

«“ You do injustice to our people,” replied West- 
more; “they are more judicious than you suppose, 
and their disposition is to encourage whatever is 
good of its kind, whether European or American, 
but with rather a preference for the productions of 
our own country. 
encouragement anywhere, and when tested rarely 
obtains it.” 

Mr. Jackaway Jempson put on a look 


What is not good, deserves no 


As who should say—“TI am Sir Oracle, 
And when J ope my lips let no dog bark”— 


And finding that the said look did not annihilate 
Mr. Westmore, but merely excited a smile, he 
turned his back to the painting and busied himself 
with his tablet. After awhile he put up his me- 
morandums and departed, saying—* Now I'll go 
and write the article forthwith, and the press shall 
have it this day, hot from the brain of criticism, 
and fresh from the hand of patriotism.” 

We must, in anticipation, inform our readers 
that this hot and fresh critique of Mr. Jempson’s 
had ample time to cool and wilt, for he could not 
prevail on a single publisher to print it, in any 
place where the picture of the Departure of the 
Israelites either had been or was likely to be exhi- 
bited. Finally, in about ten or eleven months he 
obtained a place for it in the columns of The 
Mount Desart People’s Banner, a weekly paper of 
crown-octavo size, published in one of the States 
not yet admitted into the Union. 

At length Orvin and Sabina Westmore forced 
themselves away from the picture and proceeded 
to one of the principal book-stores in Chestnut 
Street, in quest of some new publications. On 
their way thither they met Norbert Lankley look- 
ing very queer and foolish, with Anna Denning 
leaning heavily on his arm and smiling up lovingly 
into his face, to let their fellow-citizens know they 
were engaged. Also as they passed along they 
had occasional glimpses of Ellen and Rosa Den- 
ning in shops—their gentlemen having left them 
at Vanharlingen’s door and wénded their way 
elsewhere—all men (even beaux) disliking to go 
shopping with ladies. 

In the evening the Westmores and the Miss 
Dennings all went to the theatre; Anna preferring 
to sit beside her lover on the second seat, though 
there was ample room on the first. The play and 
the actors were good, but Sabina kad little oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the performance, being continu- 
ally interrupted by the loud whispers of the Miss 
Dennings respecting various gentlemen that they 
saw in various parts of the house; and their dorg- 
nettes were incessantly applied not to the perform- 
ers but to the audience, their heads being all the 
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while turned away from the stage in search of 
“metal more attractive.” In a short time nume- 
rous young men (some of them Aabitués of the 
house of Denning, and others but slightly acquaint- 
ed there) came into the back of the box, all lean- 
ing forward towards the front, and talking flirta- 
tion-talk with Ellen and Rosa. Also, there was 
a perpetual group hanging in at the box-door, and 
looking over each other’s shoulders, and conveying 
nonsense back and forwards to and from the young 
ladies. The Miss Dennings were in Paradise. 

Early on the following morning Orvin West- 
more was to depart from Philadelphia. When 
taking leave of his sister this evening he found an 
opportunity of saying to her—“ Sabina, will you 
not be ready to return home before the end of a 
month?” 

She smiled assentingly. 

The Miss Dennings (particularly Rosa) were 
vehement in their entreaties for Orvin to make a 
longer stay in Philadelphia, and besought him to 
furnish letters of introduction to any gentlemen 
who might be coming hither from Boston. 

Orvin Westmore departed, bidding a very polite 
farewell to the Dennings and a very affectionate 
one to Sabina, who afterwards retired directly to 


THE LAND. 


her room and wept as if her brother had quitted 
her to embark on an India voyage. 

The specimen we have given of the usual rou- 
tine of the Denning family will serve as well for 
one day as for another, occasionally varied by going 
toa party. And once they had a large party at 
home, at which there were young men by the hun- 
dred. In the courtship, or rather in the betrothship 
of Lankley and Anna, nothing was varied. 

Their female acquaintances (miscalled friends) 
were very much of the same stamp as the Miss 
Dennings, with whom all that was said, all that 
was done, all that was thought of, seemed in refer- 
ence to the one unfailing subject, on which their 
whole range of ideas were concentrated—to have 
young men always about them, whether the idle 
ones that lounged away one half the morning in 
their parlours and paraded Chestnut Street the 
other half, or the industrious class who attended 
to some business during the day, and made Mr. 
Denning’s house their evening rendezvous—all 
were equally acceptable to the Miss Dennings. 
In short, 


Their dream of life, from morn till night, 
Was bdbeauz—stil! beaux. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LAND. 


BY LEWIS C. GU 


THERE is a quiet on the land >— 
No dashing as of ocean waves, 
Or murmurs from unfathomed caves ; 
The day-light dance at yonder mill, 
Of water-drops, each night is still; 
The thrush an evening lay doth sing, 
And foldeth then her weary wing, 
And all that lives begins to rest— 
An emblem, to the pious breast, 

Of quiet in the Upper Land. 


There is a beauty on the land :— 
The meadow checkered o’er with flowers, 
The vine that creeps along the bowers, 
The dark green leaf, and lighter shade, 
And blossoms as of velvet made, 

The wave on wave of yellow grain, 

The deep ravine, the outstretched plain, 

The rugged rock, and sloping hill, 

And winding ruffie-bosomed rill ;— 
Behold the beauty of the land! 


There is a fragrance on the land :— 
The winds that make their unseen way 
Through hills of drying new-mown hay, 
Or seem to halt beside the bed 
Of lilies which their odour shed, 
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Or round the spice-tree stop to play, 
Or where the rose is blooming gay, 
Or linger ’mid the buckwheat’s bloom, 
Departing bear a sweet perfume— 
The wholesome fragrance of the land. 


There is a music on the land :— 
The untaught choir in every wood 
Are chanting praise to Him that’s good ; 
And, with its wind-harp, every tree 
Doth join the sacred minstrelsy. 
There’s music in the tread of men 
Returning to their homes again; 
There’s music in the prattler’s glee; 
The mother’s voice is melody :— 

Then list the music of the land. 


And there are pleasures on the land :— 
Domestic bliss is only there ; 
And pleasures Ocean may not share, 
Which, at their cames, the children take, 
Or sailing on the frozen lake. 
And Friendship hath its pleasures, too; 
And holy gatherings of the true. 
E’en flowers and trees in spring revive 
With seeming joy, and joyous thrive — 
The voiceless children of the land. 
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THE TEA BOSE. 


BY MRS. H. E. BEECHER STOWE. 


PART I. 


Ture it stood, in its little green vase, on a 
light ebony stand, in the window of the drawing- 
room. The rich satin curtains with their costly 
fringes swept down on either side of it, and around 
it glittered every rare and fanciful trifle which 
wealth can offer to luxury, and yet that simple 
rose was the fairest of them all. So pure it looked— 
its white leaves just touched with that delicious 
creamy tint, peculiar to its kind, its cup so full, so 
perfect, its head bending as if it were sinking and 
melting away in its own richness—oh, when 
did man ever make anything like the living per- 
fect flower! 

But the sunlight that streamed through the 
window revealed something fairer than the rose. 
Reclined on an ottoman, in a deep recess, and in- 
tently engaged with a book, lay what seemed the 
living counterpart of that so lovely flower. That 
cheek so pale, so spiritual, the face so full of high 
thought, the fair forehead, the long, downcast 
lashes, and the expression of the beautiful mouth, 
so sorrowful yet so subdued and sweet—it seemed 
like the picture of a dream. 

“ Florence!—Florence!” echoed a merry and 
musical voice in a sweet impatient tone. Turn 
your head, reader, and you will see a dark and 
sparkling maiden, the very model of some little 
wilful elf, born of mischief and motion, with a 
dancing eye, a foot that scarcely seemed to touch 
the carpet, and a smile so multiplied by dimples, 
that it seemed like a thousand smiles at once. 
“Come Florence, J say,” said the little fairy, « put 
down that wise, good, excellent volume, and talk 
with a poor little mortal,—come, descend from 
your cloud, my dear.” 

The fair apparition thus adjured, obeyed, and, 
looking up, revealed just the eyes you expected to 
see beneath such lids; eyes deep, pathetic and 
rich, as a strain of sad music. 

“I say, cousin,” said the ‘darke ladye,’ “I’ve 
been thinking what you are to do with your pet 
rose, when you go to New York—as to our great 
consternation you are going to do; you know it 
would be a sad pity to leave it with such a scatter- 
brain as I am. I do love flowers, that’s a fact; 
that is, I like a regular bouquet, cut off and tied 
up to carry to a party; but as to all this tending 
and fussing that is necessary to keep them grow- 
ing, I’ve no gifts in that line.” 

“ Make yourself quite easy as to that, Kate,” 
said Florence, with a smile. “I’ve no intention 
of calling upon your talents; I have an asylum for 
my favourite.” 
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“Oh! then you know just what I was going to 
say; Mrs. Marshall I presume has been speaking 
to you; she was here yesterday, and I was very 
pathetic upon the subject, telling her the loss 
your favourite would sustain, and so forth, and 
she said how delighted she should be to have it in 
her green-house, it is in such a fine state now, so 
full of buds. I told her I knew you would like, of 
all things, to give it to her; you were always so 
fond of Mrs. Marshall, you know.” 

“Nay, Kate, I’m sorry, but I have otherwise 
engaged it.” 

“ Who can it be to? you have so few intimates 
here.” 

« Oh, only one of my odd fancies.” 

« But do tell me, Florence.” 

“ Well, cousin, you know the little pale girl to 
whom we give sewing.” 

«“ What, little Mary Stephens? How absurd! 
This is just of a piece, Florence, with your other 
motherly, old-maidish ways—dressing dolls for 
poor children, making caps, and knitting socks for 
all the little dirty babies in the region round about. 
I do believe that you have made more calls in those 
two vile, ill-smelling alleys back of our house than 
ever you have in Chestnut Street, though you know 
every body has been half dying to see you; and 
now, to crown all, you must give this choice little 
bijou to a sempstress girl, when one of your most 
intimate friends, in your own class, would value it 
so highly. What in the world can people in their 
circumstances want of flowers?” 

«“ Just the same that I do,” replied Florence, 
calmly. “Have you never noticed that the little 
girl never comes here without looking wistfully 
at the opening buds? and don’t you remember the 
morning when she asked me so prettily if I would 
let her mother come and see it, she was so fond of 
flowers?” 

« But, Florence, only think of this rare flower 
standing on a table with ham, eggs, cheese, and 
flour, and stifled in the close little room where 
Mrs. Stephens and her daughter manage to wash, 
iron, cook, and nobody knows what besides.” 

«“ Well, Kate, and if I were obliged to live in 
one coarse room, and wash, iron, and cook, as you 
say—if I had to spend every moment of my time 
in hard toil, with no prospect from my window but 
a brick side-walk, or a dirty lane, such a flower as 
this would be untold happiness to me.” 

«“ Pshaw, Florence—all sentiment; poor people 
have no time to be sentimental: besides, I don’t 
think it will grow with them—it is a green-house 
flower, and used to delicate living.” 
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«“ Oh, as to that, a flower never inquires whether ° 
its owner be rich or poor; and Mrs. Stephens, 
whatever else she has not, has sunshine of as 
good a quality as that that streams through our ; 
window. The beautiful things that God makes 
are the gift of all alike. You will see that my lit- 
tle rose will be as well and merry in Mrs. Ste- 
phens’s room as in ours.” 

“ Well, after all, how odd! 
to poor people one wants to give them something 
useful—a bushel of potatoes or a ham, for example.” 

«“ Why, certainly, potatoes and ham must be 
had; but, having ministered to the first and most 
craving wants, why not add any little pleasures or 
gratifications that we may have it in our power to 
give. I know that there are many of the poor who 
have fine feeling and a keen sense of the beauti- 
ful, which rusts out and dies because they are too 
hard pressed to procure it one gratification. Poor 
Mrs. Stephens, for example; I know she would 
enjoy birds, and flowers, and music as much as I 
do. Ihave seen her eye kindle as she has looked 
on these things in our drawing-room, and yet not 
one beautiful thing can she command. From ne- 
cessity, her room, her clothing, all that she has, 
must be coarse and plain. You should have seen 
the almost rapture that she and Mary felt when I 
offered them my rose.” 

“Dear me! all this may be true, but I never 
thought of it before. I never thought that these 
hard-working people had any idea of faste/” 

“Then why do you see so often the geranium 
or rose carefully nursed in an old cracked tea-pot 
in the poorest room, or the morning glories planted 
in a box, and made to twine around the window. 
Do not all these show how every human heart 
yearns after the beautiful? You remember how 
Mary our washerwoman sat up a whole night 
after a hard day’s work, that she might make her 
first baby a pretty little dress to be baptized in.” 

«“ Yes, I remember, and how I laughed at you 
for making such a tasty little cap for it.” 

«“ Well, Katy, I think that the look of perfect 
delight and satisfaction with which the poor girl 
regarded her baby in its new dress and cap, was 
something quite worth creating; I do believe she 
could not have thanked me more, if I had sent her 
a barrel of flour.” 

« Well, I never before thought of giving to the 
poor anything but what they really needed, and 
I have always been willing to do that, when I 
could without going far out of my way.” 

« Well, cousin, if our Heavenly Father gave to 
us as we often give, we should have only coarse 
shapeless piles of provision, lying about the world, 
instead of all the beautiful variety of trees, fruits, and 
flowers which now delight us.” 

« Well, well, cousin, I suppose you are right, 
but pray have mercy on my poor head; it is too 
small to hold so many new ideas at once; even go 
on your own way:” and the little lady began 
practising a waltzing step before the glass with 
great satisfaction. 
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THE TEA ROSE. 


PART II. 


It was a very small room, and lighted by only 
one window. ‘There was no carpet on the floor; 
there was a clean but coarsely covered bed in one 
corner; a cupboard with a few plates and dishes 
in the other; a chest of drawers; and before the 
window stood a small cherry stand, quite new, and 
indeed the only article in the room that seemed so. 
A pale sickly looking woman of about forty was 
leaning back in her rocking chair, her eyes closed, 
and her lips compressed as if in pain. She rocked 
backward and forward a few moments, pressed her 
hand hard upon her eyes, and then languidly re- 
sumed the fine stitching on which she had been 
busy since morning. The door opened, and a 
slender little girl of about twelve years of age en- 
tered, her large blue eyes dilated, and absolutely 
radiant with delight, as she held up the small vase 
with the rose-tree in it. 

«“ Oh see! mother, see! there’s one in full bloom, 
and two more half out, beautiful buds!” 

The poor woman’s face brightened, as she looked 
first on the rose, and then on her sickly girl, on 
whose face she had not seen so bright a colour for 
months. 

“ God bless her!” said she, involuntarily. 

“ Miss Florence! I knew you would feel so, mo- 
ther; don’t it make your headache better to see 
this flower? Now you won’t look so wishful at 
the gardeners’ stands in the market, will you’ 
We have a rose handsomer than any of theirs. 
Why it seems to me, that it is worth as much to 
us as our whole little garden used to be. See how 
many more buds there are on it, just count, and 
only smell the flower! Where shall we put it?” 
and Mary skipped about the room, placing her 
treasure first in one position, and then in another, 
and walking off to see the effect, till her mother 
gently reminded her that the rose-tree could not 
preserve its beauty without sunlight. 

“Oh yes, truly!’”’ said Mary; “well, then, it 
must stand here on this new stand. How glad | 
am that we have such a handsome new stand for it, 
it will look so much better.” And Mrs. Stephens laid 
down her work and folded a piece of newspaper 
on which the treasure was duly deposited. 

“ There,” said Mary, watching the arrangement 
eagerly, “that will do; no, though it does not 
show both the buds—turn it farther round—a little 
more—there, it’s right;” and Mary walked round 
the room to view the rose in various positions, after 
which she insisted that her mother should go round 
with her to the outside to see how it looked there. 
“ How kind it was in Miss Florence to think of 
giving this to us,” said Mary; “though she has 
done so much for us, and given us so many things, 
yet this present seems the best of all, because it 
seemed as if she thought of us, and knew just 
how we felt, and so few do that.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Stephens sighing. 

What a bright afternoon that small gift made in 
that little room. How much faster Mary’s tongue 
and fingers flew the livelong day, and Mrs. Ste- 
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FEAR THOU NOT, FOR I AM WITH THEE. 


phens, in the happiness of her child, almost forgot 
that she had a headache, and thought as she sipped 
her evening cup of tea, that she felt stronger than 
she had done for some time. 

That rose! its sweet influence died not with that 
first day. Through all the long cold winter that 


followed, the watching, tending, and cherishing of ; 


that flower, awakened a thousand pleasant trains 
of thought that beguiled the sameness and weari- 
ness of their life. Every day the fair growing 
thing put forth some fresh beauty; a bud—a leaf— 
or a new shoot, constantly excited fresh delight in 
its possessors. As it stood in the window, the 
passer by would sometimes stop and gaze, at- 
tracted by its beauty, and then how proud and happy 
was Mary, nor did even the serious and care-worn 
widow, notice with indifference when she saw the 
eye of a chance visitor rest admiringly on their fa- 
vourite. 

But little did Florence know when she gave 
that gift, that there was twined around it an in- 
visible thread, that reached far as brightly into the 
web of her destiny. 

One cold afternoon in early spring, a tall, grace- 
ful young man called at the lowly room to receive 
and pay for some linen which the widow had been 
making up. He was a wayfarer and stranger in 
the place, recommended through the charity of some 
of Mrs. Stephens’ patrons. His eye, as he was go- 
ing out, rested admiringly upon the rose; he stopped 
and looked earnestly at it. 

“It was given to us,” said little Mary, quickly, 
“by a young lady as sweet and beautiful as that is.” 

“Ah!” said the stranger, turning and fixing 
upon her a pair of very bright eyes, pleased and 
rather struck with the simplicity of the communi- 
cation, “ and how came she to give it to you, my 
little girl?” 
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«“ Oh, because we are poor, and mother is sick, 
and we never can have anything pretty. We used 
to have a garden once, and we loved flowers so 
much, and Miss Florence found all this out, and so 
she gave us this.” 

«“ Florence!” echoed the stranger. 

“Yes, Miss Florence |’Estrange, a beautiful 
young lady,—they say she was from foreign parts, 
though she speaks English just like any other lady, 
only sweeter.” 

“Is she here now? is she in this city?” said the 
gentleman eagerly. 

« No, she left some months ago,” said the widow; 
but noticing the sudden shade of disappointment 
on his face, she added, “ but you can find all about 
her by inquiring at her aunt Mrs. Carlisle’s, No. 
10, street.” 

As the result of all this, Florence received from 
the office in the next mail, a letter, in a handwriting 
that made her tremble. During the many early 
years of her life spent in France, she had well 
learned that writing; had loved as a woman like 
her loves, only once; but there had been obstacles 
of parents and friends, separation, and long sus- 
pense, till at length, for many bitter years, she had 
believed that the relentless sea had closed for ever 
over that hand and heart; and it was this belief 
that had touched, with such sweet calm sorrow, 
every line in her lovely face. But this letter told 
her that he was living, that he had traced her, even 
as a hidden streamlet may be traced, by the fresh- 
ness, the greenness of heart, which her deeds of 
kindness had left wherever she had passed. 

And thus much said, do our fair readers need 
any help in finishing this story for themselves? 
Of course not. 
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“FEAR THOU NOT, FOR 1 AM WITH THEE; BE NOT DISMAYED, FOR I AM THY GOD.” 


BY WM. G. HOWARD. 


WHEN summer winds are sweeping 
In playful murmurs by, 

And the bright waters sleeping, 
Reflect the jewelled sky; 

When the green trees are flinging 
Their shadows o’er the lawn, 

And morning larks are singing 
Their welcome to the dawn: 


When wintry storms have shaded 
The earth with wing of wrath, 
And each sweet flower has faded, 
That bloomed along my path; 

When suns are coldly beaming 
Upon the snow-clad plains, 
And watery wastes are gleaming, 


When sorrow’s storms are beating 
Upon my houseless head, 
When fond delighis are fleeting, 
And hope’s gay dreams have fled ; 
When friends are all departing, 
Whose love *twere bliss to keep, 
And bitter tears are starting 
From eyes unused to weep: 


*Mid every change relying 
On God, with faith divine, 
To thy kind succour flying, 
In whom all glories shine ; 
Thy watchful care shall shield me, 
While life prolongs its light, 
Till death is lost in victory, 
And faith is turned to sight. 
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DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL CLAIMS ON 


WOMAN. 


BY MRS. 6. E. FARLEY. 


As society is constituted, the true dignity and 
beauty of the female character seem to consist in 
a right understanding and faithful and cheerful 
performance of social and family duties. If we 
consider these demands in all their variety of de- 
tail, we are compelled to admit that an American 
lady, when the head of a family, requires more 
energy, industry, equanimity and benevolence, than 
belongs to an individual of any other class. 

To train the unfledged intellect, 


“ Pluming its pinions for an upward flight,” 


is but one division of her charge. In how many 
parts is she called to act while fulfilling the duties 
of a day; and she must not only be prepared to 
meet daily wants, but equal to any emergency. 
Should a labourer employed by the husband leave 
his work before it is completed, it may remain 
unfinished until a substitute is found. But should 
the domestics of the more wealthy depart, or the 
one girl who is frequently the sole “help” of a 
person of small fortune, be long absent, the house- 
hold wheels must still continue to revolve; the 
children must be as well tended; the board as 
amply spread; the rooms as regularly arranged, as 
if each department had its proper aid. Many peo- 
ple commence a married life without an income 
sufficient to supply their wants; thus invention, 
judgment, industry and untiring patience are re- 
quired in the wife, to produce a “ great amount of 
comfort with a small amount of means.” 

Are there any who consider an attention to the 
minutie of family affairs unimportant, or that a 
personal performance of its duties is degrading? 
There cannot indeed be much glory, but there is 
what we shall find a great deal better, much merit 
and happiness too, in that continual round of duty, 
which is to most females the chief circle of action. 

And when wearied with the daily routine of 
employments so insignificant in themselves, let us 
remember that these duties, simple as they appear, 
have at times a bearing and tendency withheld 
from those more conspicuous. Besides the internal 
reward drising from the consciousness of doing 
right, there is sometimes an unlooked for, unex- 
pected blessing. 

Rebecca was performing a household service, 
filling her pitcher at the well, when she was met 
by the pious servant of Abraham; and in that sim- 
ple act of kindness, “ Drink, I pray thee, and I 
will draw water that thy camels may drink also,” 
she wes unconsciously fulfilling an appointment 
of the Lord. 

The Shunamite, although mentioned in Holy 
Writ as a distinguished personage, with all her 
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activity and influence, her many servants, and cat- 
tle and riches of all kinds known in that land, 
never achieved an act so momentous in its conse- 
quences to herself, her family, and the nation of 
Israel, as when discharging a domestic duty, pre- 
paring that “little chamber” for the man of God 
whom she knew only as a wayfaring stranger. 

And Jochebed too, when fearfully, but carefully 
she constructed that little ark of bulrushes which 
she fondly hoped would keep its precious burden 
from the waters of the Nile, though prompted to 
this movement only by a mother’s love, contri- 
buted, in fact, far more than any of the wise men 
or elders of the Jewish nation, to the redemption 
of Israel from the bondage of Egypt. 

That great consequences do not always result 
from our common employments is true; but the 
duty remains the same whatever may be the pre- 
sent accompaniments or future results. And if no 
reward be found or looked for, yet surely we may 
dignify any service, however minute, by perform- 
ing it from principle and with a pure and lofty 
purpose. 

And a lofty and holy purpose it certainly 1s, to 
devote ourselves to the comfort and the happiness 
of others. Yet how many who acknowledge and 
act upon this principle in their own families, for- 
get there are other and less exclusive claims, 
more extended in their operation, and not less 
beneficial in their result, than the round 
daily duties performed, and often well performed, 
by those who have never deemed it a part of 
their mission on earth to raise the drooping spi- 
rit and sustain the heavy burthen of another. It 
is not fancy, or poetry, but a literal fact, that by 
so doing, our own sorrows—and who is without 
them’—would be materialiy lightened. I cannot 
think an individual exists who would not feel his 
own troubles less by a fellowship of feeling with 
some other sufferer. There are those who need no 
other charity, yet need our sympathy and kindness 
of feeling; and we should rejoice in the opportunity 
to soothe, cheer, or minister in aught to the well- 
being of those so “ chastened of the Lord.” « Tru- 
ly they are chastened for our profit;” let it profit 
us then, by enlarging our benevolence, awakening 
our sympathy, exercising our charity. 

It has been said of American ladies, they had 
“each but half a heart.” I am well persuaded 
this opinion has been derived, not from any scar- 
city of the best affections of our nature, but solely 
from our unsocial habits. We confine the waters 
of sympathy and affection within the deep and 
beautiful, but too narrow, channel of family inte- 
rest, and do not suffer them, abundant as they are, 
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CANZONET. 


to gush forth from their boundaries, to moisten the 
thirsty soil, and spread joy and beauty over the 
sterile earth. 

An English writer of much celebrity, in one of 
his late productions, inquires, “ What causes are 
those which produce among us that passion for the 
Unsocial, which we dignify with the mild term of 
the Domestic?” But in the reasons assigned by 
him, (though amply sufficient to produce such a 
result,) I found no one that would apply to our 
own country. They could not exist in a republi- 
can atmosphere. A like effect seems to have been 
produced, although it must have arisen from a dif- 
ferent cause. May not the reason I have suggest- 
ed be the true one?—that we suffer our manifold 
domestic duties so to engross our feelings and our 
time, as almost to extinguish the social claim. 

It surely cannot be supposed we could fail to 
appreciate the advantages of social intercourse! 
The benefits accruing to our mental powers need 
not to be urged. All have perceived the readiness 
with which men accustomed to enlightened society 
manage /¢heir intellectual resources. 

Merely the power of clothing our thoughts in 
words, of giving to others in appropriate terms the 
result of our own reflections or experience, is not 
an acquirement to be despised or neglected. 

“ Good sense will stagnate; thoughts shut up, want air, 
And spoil, like bales unopened to the sun. 
Had thought been all, sweet speech had been denied; 
Speech, thought’s canal, speech, thought’s criterion too! 
Thought, in the mine, may come forth gold or dross; 
When coined in word, we know its real worth: 
If sterling, store it for thy future use ; 
*T will buy thee benefit, perhaps renown. 
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Thought, too, delivered, is the more possessed ; 

Teaching we learn, and giving we retain 

The births of intellect; when dumb forgot. ; 
Speech ventilates our intellectual fire ; 

Speech burnishes our mental magazine; 

Brightens for ornament and whets for use.” 


As society encourages cheerfulness, it must be, 
under proper restrictions, a material advancement 
or preservative of health. Manners, too, which 
were formerly thought mere outward adornments, 
of little consequence in the formation of character, 
are now admitted to affect, in no slight degree, the 
tone of moral feeling. ‘That these peculiar habits 
are softened and improved by the refinements of 
social intercourse, is evident to all. So that soci- 
ety must act both directly and indirectly, upon the 
understanding and the heart. 

Are there any who have been called to surren- 
der the most tender and endearing ties of life: who 
mourn that the warmth which cheers, and the 
brightness which enlivens the family circle, beam 
not around their hearthstone? Yet let such strive 
to find in the cultivation of social affection, some 
channel for the deep, unceasing yearnings of the 
human heart. 

There is a yet higher consolation, a surer refuge. 
If the lights which have formerly shone about our 
pathway, and in some degree illumined its dark- 
ness, have either grown dim and uncertain in the 
distance, or have been one after another removed 
until few or none remain, may we be guided by 
that true and perfect light which ever shineth, may 
we follow it more and more steadily, until in ano- 
ther and happier existence, we meet in the full 
splendour of unclouded day. 


——————<—>e 0 
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Where shall the beautiful rest —ViLLecas. 


Beavtiru.! where, oh! where would ye sleep, 
When winter howleth around ? 

Do ye think on the grave so cold and deep, 
When the frost shall chain the ground ? 


PPP IAIN 


Beautiful! where, oh! where would ye sleep, 
When summer has faded away, 2 

And the sickle of autumn the flowers shall reap, 
From the graves of the fair and gay ? 


Beautiful! where, oh! where would ye sleep, 
If not in summer or spring ? 

Ah me! who shall then your vigils keep, 
When no birds are left to sing? 


AAAAP 


3eautiful! where, oh! where would ye sleep, 
By the soft meandering wave ? 

When willows the dewdrops tenderly weep 
O’er your premature, desolate grave ? 


* A part of the above, the author has heretofore published. é 
13* 


It matters not where, the beautiful sleep, 
Or if summer shine brightly above, 

Or the bleak w nds of winter rudely sweep 
O’er the graves of those we still love! 


It matters not where, the beautiful sleep, 
If they do but “ die in the trust,” 

For their mem’ries kind love a record will keep, 
When their forms have crumbled to dust! 


Oh! bury them there—or in valley, or wave,— 
Or on lofty mountain’s steep; 

For angels of light ever watch the grave 
Where the loved—the beautiful sleep! 


It matters not where, the beautiful sleep, 
Or if buds or frost be given 

It matters not who their vigils keep, 
“For they all shall wake in heaven.” 


Cincinnati. 











; TIME’S CHANGES. ; 
BY MRs, CUSHING. 


“ And shall I go back to my first loved home, 


; To find how all is changed, 

$ Alone, o’er those altered scenes to roam, é 
< From my early self estranged ? 

| : Shall I bend me over the glassy brook, 


No more on the face of a child to look ?”—Miss H. F. Govutp. 


Ir was a golden evening of June, that which { peckers that she had often seen tapping the hollow 
‘ preceded the morning of gentle Lucy Rivers’s de- } cherry-trees at Rosedale, and of the golden orioles, 
‘ parture to revisit the home of her childhood; and that were wont to build in the elms, which over- 
only those who, after an absence of six years, are, shadowed her childhood’s home, till her heart over- 
like her, again returning to the scenes of their } flowed with its tender reminiscences, and snatching 
early love, can conceive of the deep and varied } her pen she poured forth her feelings in the only 
emotions, that agitated her heart at the thought of } language that can express deep and exquisite emo- 
once more retracing the paths over which her feet ; tion—the touching language of poetry;—for Lucy 
had bounded in the fulness of youthful happiness ; had a poet’s soul, and a poet’s power of uttering 
$ and joy. her glowing thoughts in sweet and tuneful verse. 
Shortly after her marriage, death had deprived Her husband entered while she was thus em- 
her of both parents, and then the household band ployed, and leaning over her shoulder, he read the 
were dispersed, and sweet Rosedale passed into the { lines as her pen traced them. He thought them 
hands of strangers. Her present home was in a beautiful, but he feared she would not realize all | 





$ populous city, far away from the beautiful and . that she so exquisitely painted. He spake of the ( 
$ tranquil dwelling of her childhood; but never was changes which must have passed over the home to ' 
there a soul that more sacredly garnered up the hal- } which she was returning—of the ruin, the decay, 
¢ lowed remembrances of the paternal roof, than did { that doubtless had blighted many a fondly remem- 

$ that of Lucy Rivers. None, not even the hus- bered object of her love; he warned her to prepare ‘ 
§ band of her choice, knew with what tender sadness her heart for suffering, rather than enjoyment, if t 
; she brooded over them,—how ardently she longed she were still resolved to venture amid the sad F 
¢ for one more glimpse of the hills, the trees, the ; mementos of departed happiness and affection. He t 
$ streams, that had been the objects of her early and } would fain have dissuaded her from her purpose, t 
passionate love, nor how, at times, she sighed, and for he knew that its fulfilment would bring her V 
$ even wept, to stand again in the whispering shade only anguish and regret; and to lend weight to v 
; of the locusts, that tufted in fantastic groups the his own opinion, he read to her a beautiful passage, t 
’ green lawn of Rosedale. which he had that morning transferred to his p 
$ Hitherto, the wish to return thither, had been tablets. It was as follows:— r 
; repressed by a dread of encountering sad and «“ Let not him who has sojourned in a distant ti 
; melancholy changes in that abode of peace and » land, give way to his longing to revisit the scenes tl 
¢ love,—but during several weeks of recent illness, of his childhood, and retrace the walks of his 0 
: it had grown into a paramount desire, and become youth,—let him keep the mountains and the sea it 
» the all-absorbing subject of her thoughts; and now between him and the place of his birth. Shrined oO 
; with the coming of another day, she was actually ~ in his heart, and glowing with the light of happier 

¢ to set forth for that cherished home. Business of ' days, lies that fairy land of memory; but to revisit of 
$ importance called her husband to that part of the its scenes would be to dash the picture with shade, th 
* country, and she was to accompany him as far as { and to strike out from it the fair familiar faces that th 
$ Rosedale, and remain there while he prosecuted his gladden our dreams, or touch them with the dreary sl 
$ journey. And with her heart's desire on the eve } traces of time,—let him therefore enjoy the beau- pa 
; of accomplishment, she now sat at the quiet win- ; teous vision as it exists in memory, but not seek he 
; dow of her dressing-room, abandoning herself to ; to view the reality with a faded eye, and a disen- Wi 
$ the past, or vaguely imagining what would be her : chanted heart.” re! 
; sensations, when she should shortly behold again The affecting sentiment brought tears to Lucy’s sa) 
¢ those scenes, which were so faithfully pictured on eyes; but still she could not be won by it to re- ga 
¢ her soul. And as she watched the birds flying in linquish her design; to forego the cherished wish for 
¢ and out of the old elm that shaded the little court— which made her soul yearn but for one more de: 
$ for even in city trees, birds are foolish enough to glimpse of that home, which the love of parents, tur 
’ build and hatch—she was reminded of the wood- of brothers, of sisters, and the golden reminiscences au 
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TIME’S CHANGES. 


of childhood, had consecrated in her memory. But 
when the moment of departure arrived, Lucy felt 
that there were objects in her wedded home, dearer 
than any which the past had ever yielded her, and 
as her children clung fondly around her, with 
tearful entreaties that she would shortly return to 
them, she almost repented of her purpose, and but 
for very shame, would even then have renounced 
it. 

It was, however, too late, for her husband was 
now hastening her away; yet it was long before 
she could shake off the sadness that oppressed her. 
Her thoughts still hovered around the house she 
was leaving, and it was not till many miles of her 
journey were passed, and she saw the surrounding 
scenery gradually assuming the form and character 
of that among which her earliest perceptions had 
been awakened, that her spirits recovered their 
bouyancy, and her interest again centered in the 
scenes she was approaching. 

The summer evening was gently closing in, 
when, on the fourth day of their journey, Lucy 
found herself entering the precincts of her native 
village. Her heart swelled with emotion, as she 
drove through it, and she secretly rejoiced that the 
deepening twilight shrouded from her view the 
changes she had not courage to behold. When, 
however, the carriage turned from the village street, 
into the green and winding lane, that led to Rose- 
dale, she leaned forward and sent her eager gaze 
abroad in search of the familiar objects of the 
landscape. 

And there they all were, distinct and visible, 
even through the dim and misty veil of twilight— 
the unpruned shrubbery clothing in wild luxuri- 
ance the banks on either side, the hanging wood 
to the left, the smooth meadow stretching far away 
to the right, and bounded by gently swelling hills, 
whose every outline was softly defined against the 
western sky; and there, too, asin years past, hung 
the moon’s young crescent, and the lovely vesper 
planet, like sparkling jewels, gemming the purple 
robe of evening. How often, with those dearest 
to her heart, had Lucy threaded the windings of 
that romantic lane, and drank in from the beauty 
of that landscape, the love of nature, which was 
interwoven with the deepest and holiest emotions 
of her soul. 

The carriage drove on, and soon the white paling 
of the lawn became visible, and then the walls of 
the dwelling-house were seen at intervals through 
the trees. It entered the grounds, and passing 
slowly beneath the drooping branches of the elms, 
paused at the door,—the door of Lucy’s early 
home! But they, who were wont to come forth, 
with joyous words and glad smiles, to welcome her 
returning steps, where were they now?’ Her heart 
sank within her as it responded to the sad interro- 
gatory; images of the absent and the dead flitted be- 
fore her, and the eloquent words of one, who in 
describing his own emotions, had faithfully pic- 
tured hers, rushed to her memory, and were half 
audibly murmured by her pale and quivering lips; 
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“ This is the dwelling; but the look, the tone, 
The heart that gave the gladness,—all are flown; 
Yet, whiie these trees wave o’er me, and I hear 
Each well known branch still rustling in my ear, 
See the same window, where, as day grew pale, 
I sat, oft lingering o’er some half-read tale, 
Scarce can I think, within that home-like door, 
No voice of love would bless me as before.” 


Lucy begged to be conducted immediately to 
her apartment, that, unobserved, she might indulge 
the feelings of her heart. It proved to be that 
which she had been accustomed to occupy before 
her marriage, and, with a new burst of emotion, 
she paused upon its threshold, and cast around her 
a glance of eager, yet trembling inquiry. It was 
the same,—the same in form and dimensions, and 
yet how changed,—how sadly changed its aspect! 
and her heart grew chill as she observed it,—as 
she looked upon the uncovered floor, and the few 
mean articles of furniture which replaced those 
she had been wont to see there. She missed the 
cool straw carpet, the simple French bedstead with 
its snow-white draperies, and the antique walnut 
dressing-table, with its polished mirror, and its 
many appurtenances for convenience and comfort. 

But the windows were unchanged,—that one 
through which she had often gathered delicious 
cherries from the tall tree that shaded it, and that, 
which the white roses embowered, climbing even 
to the eaves above; and the other also, where the 
honeysuckle had turned its lithe arms, filling the 
apartment with the odour of its spicy flowers! She 
looked forth,—the cherry-tree had been cut down 
to make room for the extension of an out-building; 
the white roses which her mother’s hand had 
planted were gone,—root and branch had perished, 
and one dead stalk, twisted closely round the wa- 
ter-spout, alone told of the beauty and fragrance 
which had once been lavished there. But the 
honeysuckle—that was surely flourishing, for did 
she not even then inhale its fragrance’ and the 
better to enjoy it, she approached and leaned from 
the window; vainly she looked for its clustering 
flowers, and the rich and matted foliage, that once 
wreathed in beautiful luxuriance the white walls 
of her early home. A few sickly branches shot 
forth here and there, from the distorted and decay- 
ing stalk, and an occasional flower, diminutive and 
pale, struggled into bloom, where hundreds had 
formerly hung forth their nectareous tubes, and cast 
abroad upon the evening air their hoarded and deli- 
cious sweets. 

But Lucy saw not in the dim uncertain twilight, 
half the ruin that had fallen on her cherished home. 
She inhaled the mingled odours of the lilac and 
the locust flowers, as she had been wont to do in 
other days, and she saw the chequered shade of 
the trees, lying as of yore upon the grass, and the 
rays of the summer moon, as she brightened in the 
west, silvering the massy rocks, and casting alter- 
nate light and shadow on the green hill-side that 
sloped upward from the valley, till its tree-crowned 
summit seemed to meet, and mingle with the trans- 
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parent ether of the heavens. She saw all this, as 
she had seen and admired it a thousand times be- 
fore, and on just such balmy evenings of June; and 
she cheated herself into the fond belief, that the 
morning sun would permit her to see unchanged, 
the dear original of that picture, which was so faith- 
fully imaged on her heart. 

Edward left her in the morning for the city, 
whither he was going to make arrangements for 
his journey, which was to commence on the suc- 
ceeding day; and as soon as he departed, Lucy 
tied on her hat and sallied forth to explore the 
haunts of her early love. But alas! how soon was 
her heart disenchanted of its bright and glowing 
visions by the sad and stern reality, which the 
broad light of day revealed to her view. She saw 
the smooth velvet lawn converted into a broad 
vegetable garden, while the stately groups of trees 
that had once adorned it, were sadly thinned, and 
the few that still remained, wore not the rich luxu- 
riant beauty of former days. 

The circular avenue was annihilated; and Lucy’s 
eye vainly sought to trace the verdant grass-plat, 
which, like an islet, its small sweep had enclosed, 
that lovely little spot, with its graceful willow, its 
spreading catalpas, its tall and cone-like firs, and 
its flowery fringe of rose-trees and acacias, which 
it had been her mother’s delight to nurture. All 
were gone—all except one fir, the natural symme- 
try of which was destroyed by the loss of its aspir- 
ing summit; and the tangled branch of a white 
rose, which, half choked by the rank vegetation, 
she found springing from the root of that very 
bush, whence she remembered to have gathered its 
latest roses on her bridal morning. 

It was too sore a trial for Lucy’s tender heart, 
this utter desolation of a spot she had so dearly 
loved, and with streaming eyes she turned away 
to seek elsewhere some unchanged memento of 
the past. As she walked on, she remarked that 
new outhouses had superseded the old and familiar 
ones of her childhood; and though she felt it right 
that it should be so, yet still, with their new and 
strange look, they pained her eye and her heart. 
With a trembling hand she unclosed the garden 
gate; and there again, more drear, she felt the sad- 
ness, that, like a shadow, rested on the deserted 
The terraced banks were broken 
down in many places, and the peach-trees that had 
crowned them, beautiful in their early bloom, and 
rich with their downy fruit as the summer ad- 
vanced, where were they? Her father’s hand had 
engrafted them with the choicest varieties; but not 
one remained to speak to her of his kindness and 
his love. The grape vines, too, had disappeared, 
though here and there a broken espalier stood to 
show where their green tendrils had entwined, and 
their purple clusters hung forth to ripen in the sun. 

Lucy loitered not long here, but passed on to 
the acclivitous garden, which had exclusively be- 
longed to her sister and herself. There they had 
loved to expend their taste, and to toil in the cul- 
ture of their flowers and shrubs, till beneath their 
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care, what was once a desert hill, was made, lite- 
rally, “to blossom as the rose.” As she entered 
this consecrated territory, she paused, breathless 
with emotion, for its general features remained the 
same; they were too strongly marked by nature to 
admit of change; and for a moment it seemed to 
her as if years had rolled backward, and she had 
again come forth with her small spade and her 
watering-pot to labour in her rocky garden. But 
as she passed onward, too soon the illusion was dis- 
solved; for “ruin’s ploughshare” had not spared 
even this beloved spot, to which her heart was 
linked by a thousand tender recollections. 

Rank weeds and matted grass had overgrown 
both flower plat and alley, and choked with their 
unwholesome shade the choice plants of the par- 
terre. Large tufts of yellow lilies, the tenacious 
roots of which had embedded themselves too deeply 
in the soil, to be easily eradicated, alone waved 
their long lance-like leaves, and threw up their 
tawny blossoms above the noisome vegetation in 
the midst of which they grew. But, climbing over 
the rugged projection of the rock, as it sloped from 
the wrial garden to the soft valley below, Lucy saw 
with delight the periwinkle and the golden moss, 
which had sprung from the small tufts that her 
sister and herself had planted in every crevice which 
offered them a particle of earth, now clothing with 
a rich and beautiful garniture the dark gray surface 
of the cliff. The deep green foliage and azure 
flowers of the former, formed a lovely contrast to 
the tenderer hue of the moss, and the starlike blos- 
soms, which now in golden clusters hung thick 
upon its slenderest spray; and, as she gazed in ad- 
miration on this graceful drapery of nature, woven 
by her “sweet and cunning hand,” with a skill 
that human art might in vain essay to equal, she 
wept that those, who would have shared her plea- 
sure at this sight, were not beside her now; that 
she stood alone; alone, there where fond eyes had 
answered her smiles of love, and kind voices re- 
sponded in tones of tenderness to hers. “My 


home! my early home!” she exclaimed— 


“ The shadows of departed hours 
Hang dim upon thine early flowers; 
Even in thy sunshine seems to brood 
Something more deep than solitude.” 


The audible expression, which, in the exquisite 
words of another, she gave to her emotions, served 
to heighten their poignancy; and for a few mo- 
ments she wept on with the passionate violence of 
achild. Then, pursuing the tangled path which 
wound onwards and upwards, passing beneath and 
round the base of an overhanging rock, she as- 
cended by a flight of steps, cut in the green turf, to 
a platform above, in the centre of which stood a 
simple summer-house, which, when Lucy left her 
paternal home, had been surrounded with flower- 
ing shrubs and young forest trees, that promised 
shortly to form a verdant screen to the building, 
and clothe the high apex of the hill with shade and 
beauty. 
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TIME’S CHANGES. 


She slowly climbed the ruined steps, pausing 
often beneath the broad boughs of the chestnuts to 
recall those sunny autumn days, when she had 
gone there to gather the glossy nuts, which, as 
the early frosts opened the prickly husks, came 
showering in their ripeness on her head, and gain- 
ing at last the hill top, sat down, weary in body 
and in mind, to rest awhile beneath the roof of the 
dear old summer-house. There, as she sat, her eye 
roved over the broad familiar prospect around her; 
and the same beautiful picture met her gaze, as that 
which had formerly delighted it. Softly swelling 
hills, rich woodlands, and quiet farm houses, stand- 
ing in the midst of green and sloping orchards—all 
wearing an unchanged look of peace and happiness 
that went to her heart. Over her own home only 
had the transformation seemed to.come, and to have 
touched and blighted every object she had loved; 
for even the building in which she sat was ruinous; 
the vines that had so richly wreathed its lattice 
work, were trailing, spoiled and broken, on the 
ground; the choice flowers that had blossomed 
around it were no more visible; cattle had found 
their way through an aperture in the fence, and 
destroyed the shrubs, and made even the sylvan 
temple itself a shelter from the noonday heats, till 
desolation and decay were written on all that had 
once been beautiful and dear. 

Yet still she lingered on this spot, round which 
so many tender recollections clustered; and when 
at length she left it, pursuing the path which 
marked the course of her former walks, she en- 
tered the little grove, which, in a northerly direc- 
tion, sheltered lovely and sequestered Rosedale 
from the hum and bustle of the village. And as 
she threaded its leafy mazes, or paused in the deep 
shade of its ancient trees, what thronging thoughts 
crowded with almost overwhelming power upon 
her swelling heart! She advanced to a rocky cliff 
that jutted from its farthest verge, where, grasping 
for support the drooping bough of an old beech, on 
the furrowed trunk of which were still legible the 
initials of her own and other dear names, she 
looked out upon the village, or rather that which 
she had left a village, now grown to a populous 
and busy town; its simplicity, its quiet were gone; 
and with them the charm which had so long given 
it a place in her affections. Had she lived on amid 
the changes that had taken place, they would not 
probably so have offended her; but now, she could 
not bear to behold them; it almost seemed to her as 
if sacred objects had been profaned by the unhal- 
lowed hand of innovation; and, sick at heart, she 
turned away, and plunging into the deepest re- 
cesses of the wood, sat down at-the foot of a broad 
oak, where, as she now remembered, she had been 
wont to come when the spring rains melted away 
the snows, to gather the earliest violets of the year. 
She stooped down and brushed away a heap of 
withered leaves that the wind had swept around 
the knotted trunk, and there, in soft luxuriance, 
still flourished the green foliage of her darling 
flowers; the blossoms long since passed away, but 
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the very roots from which her hand had once 
plucked them, were remaining; and the young leaf- 
lets, dancing joyously in the summer air, seemed 
to her, in the midst of so much that was new and 
strange, like the welcome smiles of old and dear 
friends. 

All day she loitered in that lovely wood, for she 
found it less changed than any other spot; and in 
the gentle rustling of its leafy boughs, and the low 
sighing of the breeze among its tall tree tops, her 
busy fancy syllabled the accents of voices that had 
long been silent, and she yielded herself to the 
sweet imagining, that the spirits of her departed 
ones were with her in this sylvan solitude, wit- 
nessing and perhaps sharing the deep unutterable 
emotions which filled her soul; sad, yearning, 
tender emotions, too closely blended with the dead, 
and with the hallowed, thrilling memories of the 
past, to permit of audible expression, or to ask for 
sympathy from any heart, though knit in bonds of 
closest union with her own. 

Yet fraught with trial and with suffering as was 
this day, spent amid the sad mementos of youthful 
joy and affection, Lucy felt a bland and blessed 
influence distil from it, that fell like holy dew upon 
her mourning spirit. The whisperings within her 
were of 


“ Something that finds not its answer here, 
A chain to be clasped in another sphere ;” 


that bright sphere where the fair flowers of human 
affection will no more wither and die, whose ali- 
ment is love, perfect, pure, unchangeable, radiating 
from the throne of the Eternal, and binding the 
reunited in bonds stronger and dearer and holier 
than the holiest and the dearest that ever knit the 
most impassioned souls of earth in close and tender 
sympathy. 

Such were the thoughts of Lucy, as, humbled 
and chastened by the sufferings and teachings of 
the day, she at length arose, and slowly wended 
her way from the wood. As she emerged from its 
shadows, she met her husband coming in search of 
her. He had received intelligence, which ren- 
dered his projected journey unnecessary; and Lucy 
gladly renounced her purpose of spending a month 
at Rosedale, to return with him to the calm joys of 
her wedded home, and the fond embraces of her 
children. So with the dawn of another day she 
bade a last farewell to the scenes of her earliest 
love. The charm which had solong bound her to 
them was dissolved; and the beautiful picture which 
memory had imaged on her soul, was darkened 
with the saddest and most sombre hues. 

Long it was, very long, before her thoughts 
dared again wing themselves to her childhood’s 
home; nor did she ever so far forget the pain which 
she had felt at witnessing its changes and decay, as 
to fail in warning all who, after a long absence, 
wished to revisit the scenes of youth, “to keep the 
mountains and the sea between them and the place 
of their birth,” that so the “ fairy-land of memory” 
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might remain undarkened by shadows, a hallowed 
spot, round which the warm affections should de- 
light to cluster, bringing back from that pure shrine 
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? BY R. SHELT 


é Many a year hath come and past 

3 Since mine eyes beheld thee last,— 
$ Some in joy have speeded on,— 
Some in wasting cares have gone,— 
$ But, or in its gloom or glee, 

: Still my heart remembered thee. 


é When we parted, hope was high— 

$ Hope, that cometh but to fly! 

Anxious yearnings, transient sorrow, 
Which expected life’s glad morrow,— 
2 Years rolled on, and still found me 

é Fondly thus remembering thee. 


If, beloved, mine be mirth, 

é *Mid the crowds and jeys of earth,— 
When, as now, I sit alone, 

In mine ear there is thy tone, 
Sweet in sadness or in glee, 

$ By which I remember thee! 
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“ The most loved are they 

Of whom Fame speaks not with her clarion voice.”—Mrs. Hemans. 
$ Cov to friends have stayed the dart of death, } The world for thee was glad and bright, 
$ While watching by thy side; ; Thy path was strewn with flowers, 
: Could Love recall life’s fleeting breath, ? And pleasure shed her rosiest light 
; Thou would’st not sure have died: } Upon youth’s smiling bowers ; 
$ But thou wert hurried to the tomb } Yet no base fear was in thy heart, 
é In all the flush of beauty’s bloom, ; When called from all most dear to part, 
$ In all thy youthful pride ; ; E’en in life’s morning hours ; 
; Affection, powerless to save, ; For in thy soul was heaven's own grace, 
Could only weep above thy grave. ; And angel brightness on thy face. 
4 
$ ’T was not the touch of long disease, Fame plants no laurel o’er the tomb 
é Sapping life’s hidden springs, Where thou dost calmly sleep, 
; Weaning the soul by slow degrees, But gentle memories round it bloom 
é From all to which it clings ; And Love there bends to weep; 
; *T was not a summons long delayed, Thou wert of those the world knows not,— 
2 And still reluctantly obeyed, Thou art of those the unforgot,— 
é Called thee from earthly things ; Who in our hearts we keep ; 
$ A few brief days alone were given A mother’s love ;—oh, more than fame,— 
To win thy thoughts from earth to Heaven. A mother’s tears embalm thy name. 
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of early happiness, fresh flowers to strew on the 
toilsome path of the world’s way-worn and weary 
pilgrim. 
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Hope hath died—for thou art gone, 
Thou, my heart’s beloved one! 

Thou art tenant of the tomb,— 
Thine the gain, and mine the gloom: 
Earthward turns thy thought to me, 
Who too well remembers thee ? 


Since, beloved, thou hast gone, 
Happy hours have been mine own; 
Smiling faces round my hearth— 
Smiling ’mid the griefs of earth— 
Children clinging by my knee, 
And to them I talk of thee. 


Vanished in thy summer years, 

Ere thy life was dewed with tears,— 
Ere thy heart was wrung by pain,— 
Mine the loss, and thine the gain, 
Sweet, though sad, it is to be 
Shrining, thus, fond thoughts of thee 
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THOUGHTS ON FRIENDSHIP. 


GLEANED FROM ANCIENT GREEK AUTHORS 


BY DR. 


Waar can be the reason that men listen with 
alacrity to tales of war, strife, and bloodshed, 
but are strangely indifferent to hear or learn the 
means of procuring friendship, whereby the peace 
and happiness of their fellow beings is promoted? 
It is a very fortunate acquisition for a private indi- 
vidual to possess, and much more so for those in 
authority, whose two ears and eyes, and one soul 
and body, are not enough to enable them to hear, 
see, and provide for all the things that they ought; 
but if they are rich in friendship, they will see 
everywhere, and hear whatever is uttered at a dis- 
tance, and will know things far and near like the 
soothsayers, and will be, at the same time, in many 
places with a sort of omnipresence. It is then 
worth our while to consider the means by which 
so advantageous a thing is obtained. 

In the first place, the person who is to become 
our friend must possess filial piety, and affection 
for his relatives; feelings which will cause him to 
be attached to us also. If any one thinks it impos- 
sible to know before a trial the very things which 
he must learn only from experience, we would in- 
form him that he will have no need of divination; 
for according to the poet, none of us “has been 
carved out of an ancient oak, or hewn out of a 
rock,” but every one has a father and mother, per- 
chance, a brother and other relatives. When, 
therefore, you wish to know what a friend will be 
to you, you must find out how he bears himself 
towards his own father, mother or brother, or how 
he uses his wife; and if he is mild and attached to 
them, you have good reason to hope as good things 
for yourself. If, on the contrary, he proves rough 
and averse to them, keep at a distance from such 
a man, for he that is bad at home cannot be good 
with strangers. 

In the next place, we must ascertain whether he 
is susceptible of feelings of gratitude or not; for 
some lands are unproductive, while others reward 
richly the husbandman. So are some minds bar- 
ren and forgetful of benefits, and unfit for friend- 
ship, while in others flourishes the desire of return- 
ing favours. We cannot look for deeds in all 
cases, but must only examine the disposition, and 
whether they return as much as they are able; for 
they can in all cases praise and remember. No- 
thing consolidates friendship more than gratitude, 
or dissolves it like selfishness. With good reason 
then, the laws of the Persians lay penalties upon 
ingratitude, since it produces hatred wherever it 
exists; and where no law punishes it, there, on its 
account, men hate each other, and only cease to be 
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amenable to judgment because they conceal their 
enmities. 

We must, moreover, consider how he whom we 
would take for a friend withstands the allurements 
of pleasure, or bears privation; and whether he 
avoids the latter, and is a slave to the former; for 
it will be perhaps necessary to sustain much labour 
and forego many pleasures for the sake of our 
friend. The ancient Pylades has distinguished 
himself by nothing more, than because he pre- 
ferred hardship in the society of his friend Orestes 
to royalty alone. We must ascertain, besides, 
whether he is influenced by envy, or is above such 
feeling; for we cannot expect to find a friend in 
him who has that passion within him which is 
naturally inimical to such as are near, and averse 
also to all that are at a distance. We should never 
neglect finding out whether he is of a liberal dis- 
position, because parsimony unfits the mind for 
tasting of true friendship. We see those who are 
called friends, for a season take each other by the 
hand, or abide together, and walk out in company; 
but no sooner does chance throw any small gain 
between them, than they rise in competition, and 
bite and tear each other like dogs. 

The unsocial nature of ambition likewise dis- 
qualifies its possessors for sincere attachment. 
Every one knows that a man swayed by ambition 
cannot bear the equality of friendship; neither will 
a proud and supercilious spirit stoop to the level of 
equal rights; much less he that has an ungovern- 
able, passionate temper. What friendship could 
we expect from a madman’? And is not anger a 
short madness?’ We must see, moreover, that our 
future friend has not a strong inclination to any 
disreputable pursuit, such as games of chance, or 
dice, or card-playing, or horse-racing; for we can- 
not expect that man to relish true friendship, who 
has a great passion for grovelling pleasures. 

From what has been observed, it is not an easy 
thing to find out a person so purified; and in con- 
sequence, he that knows how to choose friends 
will not possess many; for besides the difficulty of 
finding them out, he will be at a loss how to ma- 
nage them, since all will not have the same likes 
and dislikes, nor are the fortunes of all similar; but 
one person is pleased with one thing and another 
with another; and this one will be more favoured 
by fortune than that. Now let us ask those who 
delight in numerous friendships, when, out of their 
many friends, some like and others dislike the 
same thing, with whom will they side? And 
when this one desires them to go to mourning 
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with him, and that one invites them to partake in 
his rejoicings, to which of the two will they turn? 
Will they not be obliged to displease one friend in 
order to honour the other? But inasmuch as per- 
fection is not found among men, and we ourselves 
are by no means faultless any more than those 
whom we criticise, we should not exclude any one 
because he bears even a small stain of infirmity on 
his soul, but rather take care lest he be subject to 
a kindred vice with our own; for all virtue is in 
harmony with itself, but vice is averse to virtue, and 
discordant also with itself. ‘Therefore, a passion- 
ate man cannot become the friend of a passionate, 
neither a slothful the friend of an indolent, nor a 
froward of the froward; but their tempers being in- 
termixed, may bear each other moderately. Thus a 
dull person may endure an insolent one, and a 
supercilious man will agree with one of a submis- 
sive temper, and the slothful with the restless, the 
spendthrift with the parsimonious, and he that 
loves modest retirement, be a good associate for the 
ambitious. Such was indeed the cement of those 
ancient friendships which attained the greatest 
celebrity: for poets sang the friendship of Habrias 
and Iphicrates, the one of whom was active and 
energetic, but the other slow in his movement, so 
that the first had need of a bridle, and the other of 
spurs. 

Having by such marks found out and chosen the 
person, it will be our duty subsequently not to let 
him slip from us, but watch and run around with 
more alacrity than hunters encircling the thicket 
where the game lies concealed, especially since the 
animal we are in search of is tame and not a wild 
one, and our effort is not for bits of flesh, but to 
gain a spiritual stay through life. What sort of 
nets then shall we spread around them? or what 
bait are we to set before them, which will not dis- 
please their tastes, neither afford them a false and 
deceitful lure, but secure without hurting them, 
and entice them to their own advantage! Fisher- 
men and hunters usually catch beasts and fishes 
by throwing to them a variety of baits; but this ani- 


mal, the friend, is caught only by the sacrifice of | 


the captor himself. Therefore, we must be virtu- 
ous, so that when the object of our pursuit has once 
tasted our good quality, he may suffer himself to 
be caught; and this of itself will be the best means 
of making a good choice; for if he approaches and 
is pleased with us, we may believe he is the very 
one for whom we have been looking anxiously. 
But the man who does not admire virtue, or is 
averse to it, we ought to shun for his stupidity, or 
despise for his wickedness. 

We shall next mention some of the hooks used 
in this species of angling. We must in the first 
place make distant approaches like those who tame 
young colts, appearing to commence from small 
and indifferent things, viz: looking upon him be- 
nignantly, and conversing with aflability, sitting 
and walking near him, so as to make it appear that 
his society is agreeable to us; and in the market 
place we must seek the spot where he frequents, so 
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likewise in parties, in baths, in theatres, in the 
army, in travelling, or in any other intercourse. 
These things, we readily acknowledge, are not of 
great consequence, but always the beginnings of the 
greatest things are small. I might suggest even 
more insignificant methods for catching a friend. 
I am sure to be laughed at when I say, that taking 
him by the hand, and pressing it in our own, in- 
fuses him with a desire of future friendship; for we 
see parents, when they embrace their young chil- 
dren, the excess of affection seems to be the indi- 
cation of a desire to be united to the soul of the 
being beloved, by a close contact of body to min- 
gle with its spirit. Praise, however, is the most 
efficient means of cementing friendship, though 
flatterers have made it very suspicious. Hence we 
must employ it moderately like wine at the table, 
not overstepping the bounds of truth in the one 
case, or of temperance in the other. We should 
never praise our friend in his presence, for this 
active drug insinuates the better when it is not 
offered before the person who is himself to take it; 
for in such a case men usually spurn it as treache- 
rous. Praise is like an arrow shot from a bow, 
which thrown from a distance, penetrates with 
greater force. Besides, we must direct our opera- 
tions not only toward those whom we intend to 
catch, but befriend also those who will aid us in 
our ultimate efforts. It will be worth while thus 
to show kindness to his children, brothers and pa- 
rents, and conciliate them to us; for if, according to 
the proverb, “even a dog wags his tail to a kind 
person,” how much more will men affably treated 
become mild and accessible. Yet the work here is 
greater, and the game not a hare, a boar nor a 
deer, but the noblest of animals. Let us then imi- 
tate the cunning bird-catchers, who having tamed 
quails and partridges, by their means entice other 
birds into the nets; and so make use of our old 
friends to catch new ones. 

Having by such and similar means acquired a 
friend, our next consideration should be how to 
keep him attached to us. Nothing will so much 
tend to preserve and strengthen friendship, as con- 
sulting the common interests of both. We should 
rejoice with him in his prosperity, and never 
neglect him when sorrow, disease, or any affliction 
has overtaken him; for, unlike other acquisitions, 
which simply decay and become valueless through 
neglect, slighted friendship, besides being defeated, 
is prone to take the form of an enmity from which 
men have experienced the greatest evils. There- 
fore we ought to lay aside all sluggishness or indif- 
ference, and participate in the labours, vigils, dan- 
gers, expenses and dishonours of our friend, if need 
be, not waiting to be invited, but running of our 
own accord, and often even anticipating his wishes, 
striving thus to assume in every emergency of our 
friend a character suited to the occasion: in his 
sickness that of the nurse; in lawsuits of an advo- 
cate; and everywhere that of a counsellor and 
second self. We should beware also lest any dif- 
ference in our fortune or birth cause feelings of 
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THE VILLAGE 


superciliousness towards the friend who may be 
less fortunate in these accidental circumstances; 
for this will destroy quickly the bonds of affection. 

I would advise those who are desirous of pre- 
serving true friendship, to associate as much as 
possible, and consider propinquity of residence as 
a circumstance of much value. They should avoid 
reserve and dissension, which are often the seeds 
of enmity. For this reason, those who wish to 
preserve ardent friendship must not excel in the 
same art or science; because similarity of pursuit, 
inspiring love for the same praises or gain, becomes 
bitter emulation. If then fortune should happen 
to bind you, being a statesman to a statesman, or 
a physician to a physician, or a painter to a painter, 
do not quarrel with your friend, but always yield 
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him greater honour, though you may be more 
learned or deserve higher renown. 

But as it is not possible to find perfection among 
men, we will suppose that your friend is marred 
by some foibles or faults. It is your duty then to 
assist him to get rid of these deformities of charac- 
ter, without wishing to inflict suffering; as able 
surgeons sometimes lay aside their knife and caus- 
tic, and cure the disease less painfully by external 
applications or internal medicines. ‘Thus instead 
of burning and cutting, remove the failings of your 
friend by words full of affection and candour, and 
take care so to mingle the dose of salutary reproof 
with soothing expressions, as to disguise its bitter- 
ness. 


Constantinople, Turkey in Europe. 
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THE VILLAGE 


BY MRS. L. H 
Tere was a church-yard, and an open grave, 
Which a small band of thoughtful villagers 
Gather’d around. Pressing more near its brink, . 
A slender boy, of some few summers, stood, 
Sole mourner for the dead,—his watchful eye 
Fix'd on the coffin.—When they let it down 
Into the darksome pit, and the coarse earth 
From the grave-digger’s shovel falling, gave 
A hollow sound, there rose such bitter wail, 
Prolonged and deep, as I had never heard 
Come from a child. Then he, who gave with prayers, 
The body to the dust, when the last rite 
Was finished, turned with sympathizing look, 
And said, “ Poor boy! your mother will not sleep 
In this cold bed for ever. No! as sure 
As the sweet flowers which now the frost hath chilled, 
Shall hear the call of Spring, and the dry grass 
Put on fresh greenness, she shall rise again, 
And live a life of joy.” 
Bleak Autumn winds 
Swept through the rustling leaves, and seemed to pierce 
The shivering orphan, as he bent him down 
All desolate, to look into the grave: 
So from the group a kindly matron came, 
And led him thence. 
When Spring returning, threw 
Her trembling colours o’er the wakened earth, 
I wandered there again,—for well I love 
At musing twilight, when rude sounds are still, 
Amid some rural church-yard’s shades to roam, 
And pay a silent visit to the dead. 
I thought myself alone. Buta light step 
Fell on my ear, and that poor orphan boy 
Came from his mother’s grave. Paler he’d grown, 
Since last [saw him ;—and his little feet 
With frequent tread had worn the herbage down 
Into a narrow path. He started thence, 
And would have fled away. But when I said 
That I had stood beside him, while they put 
His mother in the grave,—he nearer drew, 
Inquiring eagerly, 
“ Then did you hear 
The minister, who always speaks the truth, 
Say that she’d rise again ?—that just as sure 
As Spring called up the withered grass and flowers, 
She'd rise and live again?” ; 
VOL. xxiv.—I4 
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“ Yes 
Not here, my son.” 

“ This is the very spot 
Where she was laid,—and here she’ll rise again.— 
Just here they buried her. I marked it well ; 
And night and morning, since the grass grew green, 
I’ve come to watch, and often pressed my lips 
Close to the place where they laid down her head, 
And called, and told her that the flowers had come,— 
And now ’twas time to wake.—See too, the seeds 
I planted here, seeds of the flowers she loved, 
Break the brown mould. But yet she does not rise, 
Nor answer to my voice.” 

“She cannot come 

To you on earth, but you shall go to her.” 
“J goto her!” and his thin hands were clasped 
So close, that every bone and sinew seemed 
Knit fast together.—* Shall I go to her? 
Let me go now.” 


But not here,— 


Then, with a yearning heart, 
I told him of the Book that promiseth 
A resurrection, and a life of bliss 
To them who sleep in Jesus :—that the word 
Of God’s eternal truth could ne’er deceive 
The trusting soul, that kept His holy law, 
Obediently, and His appointed time, 
With patience waited. 

“Oh! I'l) wait His will, 
If I may hope to die, and rise at last, 
And live once more with mother.” 
So he turned 
From that low grave, with such a piteous look 
Of soul-subdued and utter helplessness, 
As haunted memory, like a troubled dream. « 
Months fled: and when again, with traveller’s haste, 

I passed that village, I inquired for him ;— 
And one who knew him, told me how he sought 
That blessed book, which teacheth that the dead 
Shall rise again; and o’er its pages hung 
Each leisure moment, with a wondering love, 
Until he learned of Jesus, and laid down 
All sorrow at his feet. And then, there came 
A fearful sickness, and in many a cot 
Were children dead,—and he grew ill, and bore 
His pain without complaint, and meekly died, 
And went to join the mother that he loved. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 


BY W, LANDOR 


Mightier far 


Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 


Of magic, potent over sun and star, 


Is Love, though oft to agony distrest, 


And though his favourite seat be feeble Woman’s breast.—WorpswortTa. 


Ir fate should ever rest upon a mortal head the 
pearly circlet of absolute happiness, the brow which 
would, I think, be selected before every other to 
wear the enviable gem, would be that of a beauti- 
ful girl at the era of her first entrance into society. 
The arbiter, should he think as I do, would pass 
by kings in the pemp of their royalty, and heroes 
in the lustre of their brightest renown; he would 
leave the rich in the repose of their luxury, and 


Happy is the season of such an illusion; and 
happiest she who most enjoys it; for it never can 
be renewed. Live deeply; live intensely; linger 
the flying hours, ye minions of a fleeting ecstasy; 
ye from whose almond-branch of life not a tint has 
faded, nor a morning dew-drop been struck down. 
The time will not forget to visit you, in which all 
this brilliancy shall be seen to be only an occa- 
sional and difficult display; this charming manner, 


3 the learned in the more doubtful blessedness of . the dull elaboration of a quickly-exhausted art; and 
; their wisdom; for he would find that genial feelings when the sounds that were once the melodies of 
; and a morning fancy had made of this common { Alcinous’ garden, shall droop coldly and dimly on 
$ world such a paradise as the restless searchings ; the jaded ear. 
; and unpausing toils of all the others could neither To this roseate spring-time of a brighter exist- 
; discover nor create. In effect, the true enjoyment ~ ence the subject of our present story was arrived; 
; of our being is in the degree in which the imagina- living in this world, but dwelling in the region of 
g tion is excited and exercised by the course of our . a subtler essence; borne on the strong pinions of 
; daily life; for it is the only source of high happi- tireless fancy above even the sound of the wasting 
; mess. And as the portals of the great world ex- waves of life, breathing nothing but romance; above 
3 pand before the daughter of wealth and fashion, ; her the sun-lit empyrean of an endless expectancy; 
’ the view which opens on her vision is all of fairy . and beneath 
$ Jand. As she advances into the scene, hope ele- e — , s 
3 , , , , : Sub pedibusque vidit nubes et sidera Daphnis. 
$ vating and joy brightening her glance, existence 
3 seems to be flowering into the perfection of that So profound is our sentiment, so tremblingly 
: blissful state of which she has had before but dim . passionate the ardour of our feeling, where woman 
$ sensations and distant fragmentary dreams. The ; is concerned, that the style insensibly raises itself, 
3 spirit is intoxicated in a new atmosphere of life and _ and description assumes the colours of poetry; so 
3 gaiety and splendour: the eye is loaded by a still- . that, in the eyes of one who does not follow these 
varying gorgeousness of sights; the ear is mazed flights, and partake our own enthusiasm, it must 
with the recurring witcheries of song and sym- bear even an air of extravagancy and bombast. 
phony; and the mind is enchanted by the courtly { This restraintless love and adoration towards wo- 
; address, the finished speech, the captivating de- { men, is partly the result of a heart, which being 
$ meanour of the occupants of this new-dawning forbidden by pride and fear, and the over-sensitive 
world. Heroines of resistless loveliness, and Pala- ° suggestions of a taste too alive to imperfections, to 
dins of a matchless grace are its inhabitants; its feel widely, must feel earnestly, where it feels at 
sky is beaming with “orient hues unborrowed } all; and of a mind, which incapable of worshipping 
from the sun;” while, on high, bright starry hopes g much, worships fervently when it worships any- 
; flash through the golden air their silvery gleams of } thing; and which must needs, together, pour out 
light: and fancy becomes a fact. Of this world ; their hoarded fires of passion upon the altar of that 
she is the apparent queen; its denizens hasten to ; influence which they most recognize to be divine. 
offer het the dizzying tribute of their homage; ; For, variously, and according to different gifts, 
those profound flatteries, so perilously pleasing to ; some shall find in the rising or the setting sun, or 
the strongest character, gather a new artin coming { the depth of the cloudless sky, or the smiling eyes 
before her. She is in a region of perpetual holi- ; of flowers, or in the more general face of nature, 
days and triumphs; where the sentiments of the ; the object, which, as an emanation from the all- 
people are glowing with the loftiest warmth of { beauteous spirit of existence, most engages the 
poetry; whose dialect is only the accents of subtlest force of their affections, and kindles the inspiration 
fancy and rarest wit. of the soul; to us the bright countenance of the 
pure and the lovely has ever been the most attract- 
Bright rapture calls, and soaring as she sings, ive; nor know we anything of holy and exalted, 
Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-coloured wings. or of splendid and impressive, or of captivating and 
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THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 


glorious, which is not found dwelling in the face 
or the character of female beauty. And this natu- 
ral disposition has been farther widened and deep- 
ened by the laborious dedication of our days and 
nights to the study of that enlarged and genial 
science which waked to life for the world’s enlight- 
enment beneath the Promethean touch of the mind 
of Burke;—a science which, differently looked at, 
may seem to be philosophy or politics, or morals 
or poetry: nay, which in some of its aspects, wants 
not even the features of a religion; for it embodies 
the whole form and substance of all truth, and 
applies to all. That science bids us cultivate, obey, 
enthrone, sanctify the sympathies of the heart. In 
the compass of the world’s highest literature, there 
is not a sentiment more august and sublime, and 
at the same time, accurately just before the eye of 
reason, than that which Burke utters, in saying 
that his regret and commiseration for the sufferings 
of the royal companion of Louis were increased by 
reflecting that she was a woman, and still more, 
that she was a beautiful woman. That sentiment 
is supported and defended by the natural feelings 
of all mankind; a sacred support, the defence of 
religion itself. And this high-toned deference, this 
philosophic interest and poetic delight in respect 
to this subject; we hold largely by transmission 
from the chaster days and loftier characters of those 
who preceded us; men of honourable station and 
accomplished manners, of grave piety and refined 
impressions, who beneath the stately and reserved 
temple which made the manner of the times, car- 
ried concealed a glowing enthusiasm of chivalry, 
the muse and guardian of honour; and they made 
sacred that spot within their mind where dwelt the 
recollection of a woman. What was a principle 
with them is with me a passion. And distant be 
the day when it fades from the bosom. Far from 
me and from my friends, indeed, be that selfish 
morality, or more flippant rule, which treats as 
valueless, the high and deathless sympathies of our 
spirit, or which, incapable of the dignity of defer- 
ence or the fine pride of respect, asserts its inde- 
pendence by the base insolence of sneers. It was 
this mysterious and impassioned sensibility to 
beauty which threw around my childhood the light 
of other worlds; which amid the drearier train of 
manhood gives proof, nay, in this world of transi- 
tory things, is, in itself, a perpetual presence of the 
Infinite and the Eternal: “So may it be when I 
grow old, or let me die.” My first glance of rap- 
ture was towards woman; my last memories of 
comfort will be hers. 

This episode was meant as an apology for a 
style too undisciplined. We return to our subject, 
and take a manner more prosaic. 

A tall, shaded lamp threw its soft lustre over a 
boudoir, which was sumptuously arranged with 
everything that wealth and taste could offer to 
luxury, or the most learned ingenuity contrive for 
the ease and comfort of its occupant. The rich 
decorations of the apartment, the costly hangings, 
the frequent mirrors, the innumerable porcelain 
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bottles and jats of every fantastic shape, which 
adorned the dressing-table, all spoke of the secret 
retreat of one whose life was given to gaiety and 
pleasure. The possessor and presiding deity of 
this temple of the graces—a girl in the first bloom 
of beauty and youth—was leaning back in a large 
crimson arm-chair, wrapped in a loose robe, her 
foot resting on a high velvet cushion, reading 
“ Kenilworth.” 

Ellen Paulet was eighteen, and this was her 
first winter in company. Her father was very 
rich, and boasted of his old, aristocratic family and 
his high fashion. Besides this, Ellen, as legatee 
of an aunt, possessed a good fortune in her own 
right. The only daughter of a distinguished name, 
her appearance in society had made a great im- 
pression. Rarely has life scattered its allurements 
and its joys more prodigally than around the path 
of this fair debutante; and certainly never has 
debutante been worthier of the grace and goodliness 
of fortune. The contrast of dark, lustrous, flash- 
ing eyes, and very soft and glossy hair of the same 
colour, with a blonde complexion, and cheeks of a 
bright, but delicate roseate hue, presented an effect 
rare and very striking. A denture of milk-like 
whiteness, was wont to be often illustrated by a 
quick, beaming smile; her features, which had an 
excellent outline, not too regular, were charged 
with a rich expression, intellectual and full of feel- 
ing. On the whole, her countenance denoted a 
strong character, highly imaginative, and finely 
passionate. She was extremely well made, a little 
below the common height; her foot was small and 
graceful; and her hand, from its faultless shape, 
pearl-like refinement and witching beauty, might 
alone have fed the hopes of a score of lovers. 

Among the dainty uses of this fair person’s life 
was this, of passing a part of the evening in the 
occupation we have just seen her employed in. 
The nice elaboration of the coiffure being ended, 
there remained usually an hour or two before it 
was time to dress to go out; and in this interval, 
her feelings agreeably agitated by the anticipations 
of the coming scene, she was wont to disport her 
glowing fancy amid the high and rich creations of 
the great novelist of the age. Among these, it is 
not wonderful if the bright page of “« Kenilworth,” 
glittering with the enchantments of knightly daring 
and the graces of high-born spirit, in an era when 
beauty filled the throne, and chivalry was seated 
in the council, was the most engaging of all to the 
romantic hopes and visionary heart of a young 
creature of light and joy. The passage of the story 
which she had just now reached was that charming 
scene in which the queen with her splendid suite 
are shown “launched on the bosom of the silver 
Thames.” In this hour of royal festivity, the 
respectable keeper of a bear-garden approaches, and 
offers a petition, complaining of the injurious en- 
croachments of one Will Shakspeare, who, by 
exhibiting plays on the other side of the river had 
withdrawn the custom of the gentry and nobles 
from the manly and heroic exercise of bear-baiting, 
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once the worthy pastime of all men of rank; and 
invoking against this effeminate evil, the interfe- 
rence of her majesty as the vindicator of right 
taste and arbiter of just morals. The queen turns 
to her attendants to ask if they know anything of 
this Shakspeare; and while some among the older 
and sterner express an opinion in favour of the 
petitioner, the bright eye of young Raleigh catches 
the glance of the queen, not wholly unknowing of 
this culprit, and he repeats those lines which embody 
probably the most felicitous and appropriate com- 
pliment that genius in its most rapt ecstasy ever 
has conceived. 


That very time I saw (but thou couldst not) 

Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm’d; a certain aim he took, 

At a fair vestal throned by the west, 

And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts: 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery moon ; 
And the imperial vot’ress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 


As the splendid and delicious flattery sank into the 
heart of the royal lady, her hand declined over the 
side of the barge till the paper rested in the water, 
and as the courtly accents of the speaker closed 
on the ear, the petition of the bear master floated 
off upon the tide, and gallantry and grace again 
were masters of the hour. 

“ Exquisitely beautiful,” said Miss Paulet, as 
she finished the scene which sets this poetical gem 
so richly. “I too am fancy free;” and as she laid 
down the volume, and leaned back her head. in her 
luxurious chair, there stirred within her mind faint 
forms of hope ready to light up into visions of 
glory, and there were within her heart blind emo- 
tions soon to be born into fire-eyed passions: 


Fresh, full: the most mature 
Of blossoms, yet a blossom; with a touch 
To fail, and yet unfallen. 


Miss Paulet completed her arrangements, and 
went to the house where she was to pass the even- 
ing. When she entered the drawing-room, her 
attention was attracted almost immediately to a 
stranger who stood near the lady of the house, 
having been in conversation with her before her 
own entrance. ‘There was indeed something very 
striking in his aspect. He was perhaps below the 
middle height, but the erect dignity of his carriage, 
bearing 


A natural grace 
Of haughtiness without pretence, 


gave the impression of even superior stature. His 
features, large and distinctly chiselled, were emi- 
nently handsome; softened, as they were, by the 
refinement of a spirit that felt highly and thought 
much. A high placid expanse of forehead gave 
benignity to a countenance which, in the strong 
calm expression of the closed lip spoke of firmness, 
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reserve and modesty. His light hair, growing to 
considerable length, was curled according to the 
mode; not the finical affectation of a coxcomb, but 
that deference to fashion which is always paid by 
a gentleman and by a man of good sense. Al- 
though his face possessed a strength even to stern- 
ness, and was marked by a force that approached 
to fire, yet it bore the trace withal of a proud, 
melancholy, sensitive spirit, which looked on life 
with a regret which had been scorn, had he not 
possessed too true a dignity to feel the weakness 
of contempt. His eye, rich and deep, had a noble 
lustre; but in the freest roll and fullest flash of its 
glance, something of its light seemed lingered or 
drawn off; as if all its thought flowed not forth 
upon the outer world, but a part was held to some 
inward interest, or it had a glimpse of some star on 
high, not seen by others, which took up a portion 
of its gaze, and left for earth but a dreamy and 
divided regard. But when it met the glance of 
Miss Paulet, then indeed for a moment it kindled 
with a disturbed glow, as he seemed to be startled 
at once with surprise and admiration. Her own 
quick gaze seemed to communicate as earnest a 
sympathy for his character as his own towards 
her; and as she saw the flush which faintly suffused 
his face, she felt a certain tremulous fulness along 
her temples, and a mistiness athwart her sight. 
This immediateness of mutual interest may often 
take place without being advanced to affection by 
farther acquaintance; but without it, without this 
instantaneous and magnetic recognition of soul by 
soul, the most fervent passion, the power and the 
progression of boundless love can rarely be felt. 

As Miss Paulet joined some of her acquaintance 
on the other side of the room, she saw him inquire 
from the lady of the house who she was;—a cir- 
cumstance which always agreeably flatters the 
heart of a woman. After a few minutes he was 
brought up to her and presented as Mr. Clarendon. 

She pointed to a bronze medallion head of Na- 
poleon which hung in a frame on the wal! beside 
her. “I have just been looking at these great fea- 
tures, which always interest us,” said she. “ Are 
you one of his admirers?” He looked at her for a 
moment with a certain air of surprise, as if he 
wondered at the question. 

“ Buonaparte did great things,” he replied; “ but 
surely he was not great. When you penetrate 
the tumult and tempest of ostentation with which 
he kept himself surrounded; when you pierce the 
trappings of boast and preparation and promise in 
which he always was arrayed, and the pageantry 
of style and allusions and ideas with which he 
strove to illustrate and set off his life, it is indeed 
wonderful, under this glittering mass, how small a 
soul he hid. The great historic idea which he 
endeavoured to impose on Europe as the embodi- 
ment of his character, was altogether of the heroic, 
nay, the sublime. Of all the elements of power he 
was a surprising master; but they were generally 
such as his opponents could not use because of 
their vileness, and which he had found only by 
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plunging. He was very base. I would far prefer 
the proud defeat of Pavia to the dishonouring tri- 
umph of Rivoli;—gained, as the latter was, by a 
mean and cowardly falsehood. He was a hero 
only for the vulgar. His worst acts are his most 
popular. And when I hear the tumultuous accla- 
mations which the world offers up to him, I some- 
times stop to ask myself, are these, in their true 
character, shouts of praise or execrations of infamy? 
Is such fame, glory or disgrace?” 

“Do you then deny him all merit?” 

“No; his intellectual faculties had a fertileness 
and force as singular as were the poverty and pal- 
triness of his moral nature. What in him we 
should reverence and imitate is, his untamed, tire- 
less energy—his still teeming wealth of hope and 
enterprise—the irresistible eagerness with which 
he seized results—the impetuosity of spirit and 
electric fire of soul which forced defeat into victory, 
and made his equality a certain mastery. He knew 
not rest; he despised fatigue. “ Advance” was the 
watchword of his spirit as of his empire. He had 
learned to live with amazing swiftness. It seemed 
as if, for his existence, eternity had been projected 
upon the line of time, and in the calendar of his 
soul, seconds represented years, and centuries were 
told by moments. Since his career, there is no 
excuse for dulness or idleness. Those who in any 
course or undertaking would stimulate their souls 
to sovereignty, should have his name for ever sound- 
ing in their ears.” 

“ Perhaps, if we knew as much of Alexander and 
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Charlemagne as of Napoleon, and had as many of 2 


their private conversations recorded, we should find 
as much littleness in them. When his name is 
ancient, perhaps the features of his character may 
grow antique also.” 


“ No doubt, of that class Napoleon was one of 


the most eminent; for he was as great as a man 
wholly selfish could be. But there is a greatness 
far other than this, and vaster than that the pedes- 
tal of vanity can support it; a greatness averse from 
fame and almost inconsistent with success: not the 
echo of opinion, but the consciousness of the mind. 
In the solemn hour of midnight meditation, when 
all mundane and temporary thoughts and cares 
have dropped off from the lonely soul, the aspira- 
tions of the meanest of us then point to one thing 
as the only real and immortal substance in our 
whole existence, the pure, high, self-approved spi- 
rit of man. There is an order of persons who, 
making this their deity, their entire universe, refer 
every thought and act to its effect on this; regard- 
ing the world and all that is external to themselves 
with a profound indifference. These are impelled 
to put forth their extremest energies and do great 
things, not by ambition, which being a vice must 
degrade while it raises, but by a sentiment of deep 
self-respect: that they may bring their minds in 
equilibrium with the universe, and breathe the 
large air of an unmastered freedom; that they may 
know by proof the force that is in them; because 
mighty deeds are as mirrors to reflect upon the 
14* 
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heart a light which makes it comfortable, and be- 
cause the high thinking that is thought in acts, is 
thought deeply into the soul. They fashion their 
lives to beauty, and build up their spirits into ma- 
jesty. With them pride is the foundation of all 
the virtues. From everything base or wrong they 
are checked by the conscience of their dignity. 
Based on purity and not on pardon, it holds its 
votaries to an absolute virtue; for in this system 
there is no mediator. Under the taint of the small- 
est sin, like the ermine when its fur is ruffled, the 
spirit pines in careless, hopeless anguish, and finds 
no moment tolerable but that which brings its end.” 

In the strong, but refined and deliberate tones 
of Mr. Clarendon, there was an interest which made 
his conversation more engaging, than the matter 
of it alone would have done. His countenance 
and manner aided to give his thoughts an aspect of 
graceful loftiness, and a natural force of originality, 
which yet, was as tasteful as something highly ar- 
tificial. Miss Paulet, as he went on to develope 
his opinions, was delighted and impressed with the 
freshness and strength that marked his tone of mind, 
and the distance and elevation of sentiment that 
gave to his character a certain mystery, very fasci- 
nating to a female heart. Anxious to be esteemed 
by one she so much respected, she exerted the fine 
powers which she possessed, and leading the con- 
versation into regions more imaginative and roman- 
tic, was charmed to find that his clear intelligence 
followed her thither with the same freedom, and 
that on these topics his faculties of taste were 
equally copious and correct. He listened to her 
glowing words with pleasure, and without once 
employing anything so unrefined as direct compli- 
ment or flattery, by the careful attention which he 
gave, and the exact appreciation of her remark, 
which his reply always showed, he gratified her 
more than by any praise he could have expressed. 
Himself, too, surprised at finding so much genius 
where he had only looked for beauty, was roused 
to greater effort; and bringing forward abilities far 
higher than those which he had before exhibited, 
ranged over a rich selection of rare and animated 
topics, with an eloquence that was very captivating, 
and, indeed, not easy to be resisted. When this 
protracted conversation was ended, there was in 
Miss Paulet’s heart a feeling of deep and warm de- 
light; and though purely intellectual, it partook of 
the delightfulness of affection. Their minds, in- 
deed, loved; themselves, not yet. Mr. Clarendon’s 
manners were perhaps, perfect; grave, but pleasant 
and playful; easy, but with no familiarity at all; 
smooth, sincere, firm; they inspired the confidence 
of an old friendship, nay, even of a relationship. 

Two persons presently came up, one of whom 
was not known to Miss Paulet. 

“ Clarendon,” said he, “ you know everything. 
Mr. Williams and I wish you to decide a question 
which has been made between us; whether that 
notion in Wordsworth, where the king of Syracuse, 
tormented by a spectre, prays instead for the pun- 
ishment of the furies who will drive him where the 
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blasted soil is not unworn, and make him feel what 
has been felt by others, is original. Mr. Williams 
cannot remember it anywhere else; it seems to me 
too fine a sentiment to have been conceived by 
Wordsworth. I do not want you to cite the In- 
dians and Persians, in whose literature [ know you 
are an adept; but only those classical languages 
which Wordsworth may be supposed to have read. 
His exact lines I do not remember; but you must 
of course recollect the sentiment.” 

Mr. Clarendon repeated the passage they were 
speaking of 

“Let me rather see 

The coronal that coiling vipers make, 
The torch that flames with many a lurid flake, 
And the long train of doleful pageantry 
Which they behold whom vengeful furies haunt ; 
Who while they struggle from the scourge to flee, 
Move where the blasted soil is not unworn, 
And in their anguish bear what other minds have borne.” 


“Tt is inthe Prometheus, and in the ninth neid: 
I suppose you would as lief be spared the Latin 
and Greek. It is in Dante twice;” and he repeated 
the passages in Italian. “I do not remember it 
elsewhere; and as it has only been used three times 
before Wordsworth, I think, as modern poetry 
goes, it may be considered original.” 

Mr. Williams asked him how he had been able 
to attain so complete a knowledge of the classic 
poets. 

«“ Simply,” he replied, “by resolving never to 
look at a small author, till I had exhausted the 
great ones. That time,” he added with a smile, 
“has not yet come. By that means, you do not 
belittle your understanding, and you save much 
time; for by staying a little, many a reputation 
that looks gathering, blows over.” 

“It must be a great pleasure to have a memory 
so richly stored.” 

“I think it is a greater pain,” he replied, 
“to reflect that one cannot write such things, 
than it is a pleasure to remember-them. That 
calm greatness disturbs and irritates.” 

« Miss Paulet,” said a young man approaching 
her, “ you are a lover of the romantic; I have just 
heard a story which I think will suit you. It re- 
lates to a lieutenant in the late Indian war. He 
was engaged in defending an encampment which 
was fired upon by Indians on the other side of a 
river. ‘T'he place was little above a fall forty feet 
high. In the midst of the combat, a plank came 
floating down with a child seated upon it; they 
had been-set adrift farther up the river. The lieu- 
tenant offered large rewards to any soldier who 
would save the infant; all refused, for it was within 
a few yards of the fall. He then plunged in him- 
self; seized the child; floated to the brow of the fall; 
sprang thence to the pool below; reached the shore, 
and depositing the child in safety, rejoined his men 
and beat off the savages.” 

“Noble! glorious!” exclaimed Miss Paulet; 
« that man had the soul of a hero. O! I will be- 
lieve it.” 
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“Do you not think it is somewhat tainted with 
Munchausenism?”’ 

“| think it is more sublime than probable,” she 
replied. “ But is it true or not?” 

«| give it to you as I had it. But it seems to 
me a sheer absurdity,—a mere impossibility.” 

« What do you think of it, Mr. Clarendon?” 

« I do not think that it is impossible,” he replied 
very slowly. “It does not appear that the leap 
might not have been made; and as to the risk, it 
was not greater, perhaps, than the commonest 
soldier encounters.” 

«“ Oh! he must be a splendid creature,” said Miss 
Paulet; “I should love to see him.” 

Her companion, in reference to the rather dis- 
paraging remark that had been made, said some- 
thing in a low and sneering tone, about liking to 
sce him undertake it. Mr. Clarendon turned on 
his heel and walked away. 

“Have you heard this story’”’ said the lady to 
a person who then came; and she repeated it to 


him. 

«| have heard it,” he replied, “and I know it to 
be true.” 

«“ How so?” 

“TI was present, and saw the occurrence. It 
was as it is described. ‘The author of the exploit 
is in this room.” 

«“ Indeed! who is it?” 

« Mr. Clarendon.” 

«Ts it possible! why, is he in the army?” 

«“ He was there for some years and greatly dis- 
tinguished. But disgusted at the treachery em- 
ployed in the capture of some of the chiefs, which 
he could not procure to be disavowed by the go- 
vernment, he resigned his commission, and left the 
service.” 

She looked round for Mr. Clarendon, but he had 
left the room. 

When Miss Paulet returned to her apartment, 
she threw herself upon the same chair which she 
had occupied before,—the same person, no doubt; 
but how different in all that makes up the identity 
of the moral being!—a difference somewhat indi- 
cated to the eye, by the flushed countenance, the 
fixed and brooding gaze, the rapid breath. She 
recalled the charming conversation of Mr. Claren- 
don,—much the most delightful she had ever 
heard; the clear measured tones of his rich voice; 
the freshness and original force of his thoughts; 
the height and nobleness of the sentiments which 
he disclosed; and the combination of princely 
features with the aspect of a spirit profoundly ex- 
ercised, which threw around his air, the impression 
of a being untainted by the vulgarness of common 
life. Her glowing spirit, eager to find whatever it 
could figure, saw in all this, a form of enchanting 
interest; and when she rested on the thought of 
that heroic achievement, which he had so modestly 
passed by, all check of feeling was curried away, 
and she yielded her heart to the rapture of love. 

Miss Paulet did not doubt that Mr. Clarendon 
would call upon her the next day; accordingly, she 
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was in the drawing-room at‘an early hour, having 
given orders that everybody should be admitted. 
All the tiresome and disagreeable people in town 
seemed to have entered into a conspiracy that day 
to favour her with their presence: one after an- 
other in an unending succession, all the most stupid 
of her acquaintance came in and went out. But 
the morning wore on, and the wished for visitor 
came not yet. How often did the blush mantle to 
her cheek! How often did the opening door drive 
from her mind some remark she was about to 
make! But the throng gradually dropped off, and 
dinner was announced, and Mr. Clarendon had 
not called. 

The next evening she saw him at a small party. 
He cast a hurried, agitated glance at her from the 
other side of the room, but did not approach her, 
and very soon went away. ‘The following day she 
came upon him suddenly; he coloured, bowed very 
awkwardly, and seemed much embarrassed. 

“Surely!” she exclaimed, “he is not indifferent 
to me. I must penetrate this mystery.” 

She thought at first of confiding her feelings to 
a friend. But that soon seemed to her unsuited to 
the refinement and depth of her impressions. She 
desired one of her acquaintance to present a person 
whom she knew to be intimate with Mr. Claren- 
don. From him she made inquiries as to his cha- 
racter. 

“ He is very poor,” said this person, who guess- 
ing the sentiments of the parties, thought that an 
answer to be satisfactory, must be somewhat more 
precise than the question; “he is prouder still. 
Not that common pride which has in it always an 
alloy of vanity: but a purer and more genuine 
spirit, which may be called self-respect; or an en- 
thusiasm of honour. If, for example, he admired 
and loved even to the greatest degree, a woman of 
fortune and high station, I am persuaded that he 
would never make any advances to her; not that 
he would care for the remarks of the world, for no 
man, I believe, is so immovably indifferent to 
opinion; but because he would himself be fearful 
of the disinterestedness of his feelings, and dreads 
anything which on reflection may seem to compro- 
mise that dignity which is the passion of his soul.” 

The next day, Miss Paulet had an interview 
with her man of business. This worthy person, 
long an attached family friend, had the care of 
her separate property; was employed to collect and 
pay over interest and rents as they became due, or 
to fund them anew; and often acted as her confi- 
dential adviser on many subjects which she did 
not choose to bring before her parents. Whether 
at this time, she sought counsel of him in relation 
to this subject, did not yet appear. 

It rarely happens, I imagine, that a strong feel- 
ing of any kind is entertained by one person 
towards another without that sentiment being in 
some degree induced, as it were, in the bosom of 
the other. Love, especially, is a thing so wholly 
born of sympathy, that perhaps to exist it must be 
mutual; and though no doubt it may survive in 
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> one breast after its decay in the other, yet probably 
for some moments there must have been an accord 
of sentiment. In the present case, the passion in- 
spired in the bosom of Mr. Clarendon, was even 
deeper than that which the sensitive fancy of the 
lady had conceived. When a proud man loves, 
no one loves more devotedly. Defended by the 
loneliness and severity of his temper from petty, 
fugitive impressions, whenever an affection pierces 
his guarded breast, it finds a vacant reign. ‘The 
imagination, also, anxious to vindicate to the in- 
tellect the enthralment of the heart, labours to 
magnify and make glorious the cause of the sub- 
jection; by which means, the heart is more power- 
fully enslaved. Mr. Clarendon conceived that in 
the universe of the heart, there had never been, 
nor was, but one divinity, and but one worship; 
that deity was Miss Paulet; that worship the 
homage of his nature. 

The workings of his thoughts, however, were 
rightly understood by the friend who expressed 
them as above, to Miss Paulet. He knew that he 
was poor; and though of an ancient family, yet 
what was that in present comparison with the 
lustre of wealth and distinction that surrounded 
her! Had he been affluent, and she penniless, he 
would have risen instantly to the generosity of 
laying all at her feet; as it was, he could endure 
the misery of separation; he could die in the an- 
guish of his desolation; but he coudd not humble 
himself to be under an obligation. Had he been 
certain of acceptance, nay, had the proposal been 
communicated from her friends, I suppose he would 
sooner have perished than receive a favour. A man 
accustomed to confer benefits, abhorred to accept 
them. He resolved to check, and overcome if 
possible, a passion so dangerous to cherish. He 
would not converse with her again. He would 
not go to see her. As soon as he had fulfilled 
some engagements which detained him, he would 
go to another part of the country. An unexpected 
occurrence put an end to this resolution. A sudden 
revolution in his fortunes changed all his views 
and feelings. 

He received a letter from a solicitor in the city, 
requesting him to call at his office upon business 
which would probably prove interesting to him. 
He accordingly waited upon him; and the man, 
after several inquiries about his family and con- 
nexions, informed him that he was the legatee of 
a large sum of money under the will of a distant 
relative who had died some time since abroad. 
The solicitor’s correspondent had transmitted the 
funds to him with directions to pay them over, and 
he was entirely satisfied that Mr. Clarendon was 
the person entitled to receive them. 

“The money is in the funds,” said he. “It is 
past bank hours, now,” drawing out his watch, 
“ but if you will call at nine to-morrow, I will have 
a refunding bond ready for you to sign, and we 
will walk round to the bank and have the transfers 
made.” 

“« Nothing in his life became him, like the leaving 
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of it,” said the grateful Clarendon as he thought 
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of the judicious bequest of this most respecta- { 


ble relative of his. 
incident in romance. Had the donor been liv- 
ing, the gift had been purely galling; being dead, 
he was relieved of the burden of gratitude,— 
a deliverance which, by Dr. Johnson’s authority, 
we may venture to declare not an uncomfortable 
one. It was astonishing how much, under this 
intelligence, he at once felt more kindly and 
pleasant. It was amazing how his pride gave way 
under a consciousness of a newly acquired power, 


and was changed to gentleness and an amiable » 


confidence. As he walked home from the solicitor’s, 


It was like a dream,—an 


he offered his hand to two or three persons whom } 


he met. Nay, he bowed to several rich men whom 
before, he would have passed sullenly with a curl- 
ing lip. That alteration of feeling might have 
suggested to him that there was perhaps a taint of 
falseness in that so much cherished pride of his. 
Perhaps, indeed, he did call to mind a remark of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s, or another of Wordsworth’s, 
to the same effect, where something is said about 
the majesty of pride being only a disguise. 

But the thought which kindled his nature into 
rapture was, “ Now I may see Miss Paulet.” 
No longer checked by pride or by perverseness, he 
yielded to the boundlessness of passion; and his 
fancy, intoxicated by that freedom, revelled in the 
luxury of an endless joy. That he should that 
day see her, was the thought which on the mor- 
rew lay upon his heart like solid light. As soon 
as he had despatched his business at the bank, no 
other consideration occupied his memory; and I 
believe that the certificates must have been still in 
his pocket when he pulled the bell at Mr. Paulet’s 
door. The object of his passion was alone, in the 
drawing-room. As she caught the first view of 


his figure, and rose to meet him, her countenance | 


beamed into gladness and pure delight, as if a 
triumph had been gained. How warm, how free, 
how cordial his manner in presenting himself! 
hers of receiving him, no less so. She rang the 
bell to indicate that she was no longer at home to 
any one. From the first moment of their meeting, 


all restraint and doubt was at an end. They con- ; 


versed as lovers, known, unquestioned; and inex- 
pressibly delicious was that brilliant, genial, infi- 
nitely varied discourse. Fresh and joyous was it, 
and sparkling as the spray of the summer ocean as 
it dashes up over the rocks to catch from the 
morning sun all the colours of the Iris. All the 


inter-blended hues of fancy and intellect made | 


splendid its changes, like the tumultuous gorgeous- 
ness of a forest in autumn. Now flowed forth 
from united hearts, all the gushing life of passion. 
Then darting upward and off, one would dis- 


close some quaint and subtle sympathy of the mind, ° 


never before expressed; and straight the other would 
develope so precise and absolute an accordance of 


perception, that they would blush at the intimacy | 
of their approach, and would dash back to the { 
more direct expression of mutual feeling. Then, in | 











long-drawn links of union were these emotions 
led out till they became purely painful. Then 
away glanced they into the fields of taste and 
criticism; talking of books, or flowers, or pictures, 
still finding in all their course a perfect concord. 
Exquisite indeed was this pouring out of the secret 
spirit; this mutual gage-giving of the heart; and 
protraeted, till Clarendon, shocked by the monstrous 
prolongation of his visit, sprang to his feet, and 
made a hasty bow. As he retired, he perceived 
that she had offered to give him her hand. He re- 
turned, took it, and raised it to his lips. He walked 
away again, turned again, gazed a moment on that 
glowing countenance, then rushed forward and 
throwing his arms around her, imprinted kiss after 
kiss upon her blushing cheek. 

Miss Paulet stood, the picture of confusion. I 
believe she forgot to ring the bell as Mr. Clarendon 
went out. After this, it only remained to have an 
interview with Mr. Paulet. The result of that 
was such, that the next time he called to see Miss 
PauletjI believe he kissed her at the beginning of 
the visit, instead of waiting till the end of ) 

Happy, illimitably happy were the houfs that 
then floated by. Brightening was the lustre, still 
growing the interest which each now found in 
either’s character. Deep souls, so bright as theirs, 
were, in their communion, like two capacious 
mirrors hung opposite to each other in some stately 
hall; one developed in the other a profoundness 
before unseen, and every succeeding moment was 
marked by some deeper reflection. Charming, 
too, was the mirthfulness and gay prattle of their 
more frolic mood. It is well, no doubt, that saga- 
cious people should talk sagely; but never can two 
persons of real intellect thoroughly appreciate and 
love one another’s minds till they have seen the 
complexion of each other’s foolery. People’s sense 
is much the same thing; it is the cast of their non- 
sense that infallibly distinguishes the blockhead 
from the genius. 

One afternoon they were in the drawing-room 
together; Clarendon was leaning down at a small 
table in the corner, examining with a microscope 
some medals which had been copied by the new 
galvanic process; Miss Paulet was standing at the 
other side of the room; when the agent, or man of 
business whom we before spoke of as Miss Paulet’s 
trustee, came in. A screen in front of Mr. Cla- 
rendon prevented his being seen. “Miss Mary,” 
said he, “ your father was inquiring to-day about 
your property, and I contrived to satisfy him with- 
out fibbing; so that he has no suspicion of the 
transfer which you have made to Mr. Clarendon, 
who is also profoundly impressed with gratitude to 
his unknown relative.” 

Clarendon raised his head. The worthy man, 
who had gone on to the end of his sentence with- 
out regarding Miss Paulet’s earnest signs and ges- 
tures to him to be silent, now comprehended the 
awful mistake he had made. He raised his hands 
with the air of a man contemplating some incura- 
ble calamity; and shaking his head, and muttering 
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something that sounded like “Good lack! good 
lack!” he retreated backwards across the room, and 
vanished through the door. 

« Is it indeed so,” said Mr. Clarendon advancing, 
“ that you are the person to whom I am indebted 
for that wealth which alone gave me title to ap- 
proa h you 

Miss Paulet was so overwhelmed with one 
sion, that she could not for some time speak. She 
at length whispered almost inaudibly, “I never 
meant that you should know it. But if I have 
wounded your pride, pardon it, as a proof of my 
Jove.” 


Tis sad to see a lovely flower in spring’s unclouded morn, 

From off its parent stem in all its unblown beauty torn; 

And ere upon the balmy air its fragrant bloom is shed, 

The pale and wasted fragments lie uncared for ’mid the 
dead. 


Tis sad to see a fairy bark upon the calm blue sea, 
With the gentle breeze of the summer’s breath careering 
a4, wild and free; 
Tn all the glow of her bounding pride on the soft and sunny 
wave, 
Go swiftly down in the flashing tide to find an ocean grave. 


And oh, ’tis sad in the flush of youth, when the world is 
bright and fair, 

And the merry laugh of the joyous throng rings sweet on 
the silver air;— 

When the budding hopes of the bounding heart are burst- 
ing into bloom, 

By the might of death’s unerring shaft, to be struck to the 
silent tomb. 


Yet is it not a glorious thing, in the stainless morn of life, 

Ere the soul is dimm’d by the shades of woe, or the cold 
world’s bitter strife ; 

With a heart untouched by care’s rude hand, to kiss the 
chastening rod, 

And with spirit free as the fetterless wind, give back the 
soul to God! 


I knew a fair and gentle girl, upon whose angel brow, 

A few short summer suns had shed their bright and gilded 
glow ; 

But ere the tender bud of hope had opened to the eye, 

That fair young thing had sought her couch to lay her 
down and die. 


*T was the still and solemn hour of night, when silence 
holds her reign, 

A lone but faithful watcher sat beside that bed of pain ; 

In sleepless agony he marked each gently heaving breath, 

Of the wasted form that calmly there lay sinking into 
death. 


“ Brother!” and at that tender word, he bent an anxious 
ear,— 
The last fond accents of that lov’d and gentle voice to hear; 
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; Mr. Clarendon was silent for a moment. 

; “Splendid, admirable being!” he exclaimed. 
«Can you deem that my pride would be humbled, by 
my being inferior, nay wholly beholden, to a surpass- 
ing excellence like thine? know, that there is no 
higher flight of my fortunes possible than that 
which brought me up to your feet. It is the most 
high-soared honour of my soul to be thy worship- 
per. This only is the pride, boast and glory of my 

3 life, that I am wholly subjected by thee.” 

, He kneeled before her, and pressing her hand to 

> his lips, said, “ You have my love; accept my 
boundless gratitude!” 


—<—>246 ———_——— 


THE DYING GIRL. 


BY JOHN U. GILLER. 


..* But few more passing moments yet I’ll claim thy match- 
less love, 
; And then my prisoned soul shal) soar to fadeless climes 
$ above. 
“ Yet ere I breathe a last farewell, dear brother, thou wilt 
bring 
Thy gentle lute, and once again that simple strain wilt 
sing, 


With which my childhood’s wayward hours thy love has 
$ sought to cheer, 

> In sounds of blessed joyousness, that banished grief and 
| fear.” 

Pd 

; 

; 

; 


SONG OF THE WATCHER. 


Come, sister, forth to the fields with me, 
Thro’ the woodlands let us roam, 
Where the birds are hymning their tuneful notes, 
And the wild bee makes its home. 
Come, chase the shade from off thy brow, 
For the sun is bright above, 
And nature welcomes us, sister dear, 
With smiles of joy and love. 


The flowers are out in their richest bloom, 
To scent the balmy air: 

And the happy strains of the feathered tribe, 
Shall banish all thy care 

Some grief has touched thy guileless heart, 
And thy cheek has lost its glow; 

But the perfumed breath of the summer air, 
Shall relieve thy gentle brow 


I will cull full many a lively flower, 
To deck thy flowing hair ; 

And follow thy buoyant step with all 
A lover’s tender care. 

Then, sister, forth to the fields with me, 
Thro’ the woodlands let us roam, 

Where the birds are singing their roundelays, 
And the wild flowers have their home. 
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The simple melody had ceased, the minstrel turn’d his head, 

And gazed in silent anguish on the features of the dead ; 

That gentle spirit, freed from all earth’s cares and bitter 
woe, 

Had sought those boundless fields of light where flowers 
immortai glow. 
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HIRING A SERVANT. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


«“ Ws 1, I'll just give up at once; so there now! 
It’s no use to try any longer!” said Mrs. Parry, 
passionately, as she came into the parlour where 
her husband sat reading, and threw herself upon 
the sofa. 

«“ Why, what is the matter now, Cara?” inquired 
Mr. Parry in a quiet tone, for he had seen like states 
of excitement so often that they had ceased to dis- 
turb him. 

“The matter? Why a good deal! Sally is 
going away day after to-morrow, and I shall be 
left without a cook again. And what shall I do 
then? Can you tell me that?” 

“ Hire another,” was the unmoved reply of Mr. 
Parry. 

«“ Yes, it’s easy enough to say ‘hire another.’ 
But saying and doing are two things. I never 
expect to get another as good as Sally, and she 
has been troublesome enough, dear knows!” 

Mr. Parry laid aside his newspaper, folded his 
hands together, and assuming a resigned attitude, 
looked his wife in the face with an air of compo- 
sure that annoyed her exceedingly. 

« You seem always to think this trouble about 
servants a very little matter,” she said, somewhat 
pettishly; “I only wish you had the trial of it for 
awhile!” 

“T have no desire, I can assure you, Cara,” he 
replied, in a soothing voice. “I never envied you, 
or any other woman, the pleasures appertaining to 
household duties. But you must allow me to think 
that much of the difficulty and annoyance which is 
too frequently experienced, might be avoided.” 

“No doubt you think so. All men do. I 
verily believe there never was a man yet who pos- 
sessed true sympathy for the peculiar trials incident 
to housekeeping.” 

«Come, come, Cara! that is a sweeping decla- 
ration,” Mr. Parry replied, smiling. “TI, for one, 
think that I feel for you in all your various and 
conflicting duties, and were it in my power, would 
lighten every one of them. But, as I cannot do 
this, I cannot, of course, think that in entering 
into them you do right to allow them to make you 
unhappy.” 

“Tt is easy enough to talk, Mr. Parry; but how 
do you think that I or any other woman can look 
on unmoved, and see everything in disorder? If 
dinner is late, or badly cooked, you are very sure 
to speak about it; and how do you think I can feel 
easy when I see that, through the inattention of 
the servant, such a thing is going to happen, or feel 
at all pleasant after it has happened?” 

This was carrying the truth right home; and 
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Mr. Parry remembered all at once, that at sundry 
times he had grumbled because dinner was not on 
the table promptly; and, on various occasions, be- 
cause the meat was overdone or underdone, or the 
vegetables cold or badly cooked. He therefore sat 
very still, and did not reply. Mrs. Parry perceived 
the impression she had made, and continued :— 

“ Or, how do you think that I can feel otherwise 
than I do in prospect of just such things occurring 
again, and a dozen others more annoying still! 
I’ve had trouble enough with Sally, to get her to 
understand how things ought to be done, and it 
disheartens me outright now that she is determined 
to go away. I don’t care so much for myself, but 
I know how these household irregularities annoy 
you, and that you blame me for them, even if you 
don’t say anything.” 

Mr. Parry was silenced for the time. He saw 
that he was thrown completely “in the wrong,” 
and that it would be useless to attempt then to 
argue himself out of his unenviable position. His 
wife, thus victorious, had the uninterrupted privi- 
lege for that day, at least, of being just as unhappy 
as she wished, in prospect of Sally’s departure, and 
the annoyances that were to follow this event. 

During that day and the next, a gloom pervaded 
the household of Mrs. Parry. Sally felt more than 
ever anxious to be away. Once or twice the idea 
of remaining passed through her mind; but a sight 
of Mrs. Parry’s overcast countenance instantly dis- 
pelled it. 

On the morning of the day on which Sally was 
to leave, an Irish girl, who had learned, through 
the chambermaid, that the cook was going away, 
applied for the situation. 

“ Are you a good cook?” inquired Mrs. Parry. 

“@O yes, ma’am; I can cook anything.” 

«“ Where did you live last?” 

“T am living in a tavern, ma’am.” 

“ Why do you wish to leave there?” 

“T don’t like the place. You are so much ex- 
posed in a tavern.” 

« What is your name?” 

“ Margaret.” 

“ Well, Margaret, you can come on trial to- 
morrow morning. Sally is going to stay to-night.” 

And so Margaret went away, promising to come 
back in the morning. At dinner time Mrs. Parry 
seeined a little more cheerful. 

“T’ve engaged a cook,” she said, after the meal 
was nearly over. 

“Have you, indeed! Well, I'm glad of that, 
Cara. You see you've had all your trouble for 
nothing.” 
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«I’m not so sure of that,” she replied. “It’s one 
thing to hire a cook, and another thing to be 
pleased with her. She’s an Irish girl, and you 
know that they are never very tidy about their 
work.” 

« But they are, usually, willing and teachable. 
Are they not?” 

«Some of them are. But then, who wants the 
trouble of teaching every new servant her duty? 
It’s enough to pay them their wages.” 

« Still, in thus teaching them we are doing good. 
And we should always be willing to take upon 
ourselves a little trouble, if, in doing so, we can 
benefit another.” 

“That would be too generous! I might, on 
your principle, be willing to do nothing else but 
teach ignorant servants their duty, and thus fit 
them to make other houses pleasant, instead of my 
own. For, it generally happens, that when you 
have made one of them worth having, she knows 
some one with whom she would rather live than 
with you. There was Nancy, that didn’t know 
how to wash a dish, or cook a potatoe when I took 
her. She lived with us a year, until she could 
turn her hand to everything, and then went to Mrs. 
Clayton’s, where she has been for six years. Mrs. 
Clayton told me day before yesterday that she was 
the best woman she had ever had in the house, and 
that she would not part with her upon any conside- 
ration. And here is Sally, with whom I have had 
my own time. She’s getting to be good for some- 
thing, and now she’s contented here no longer.” 

“That does seem a little hard, Cara. But, then, 
don’t you feel a gratification in reflecting that, 
through your means, Mrs. Clayton has obtained a 
servant who fills her place so well as to give satis- 
faction to the family?” 

“T can’t say that I do,” Mrs. Parry replied, in a 
half positive, half hesitating tone. 

“Then if you do not,” her husband said, seri- 
ously, “it is time that you began, at least, to 
make the effort to feel thus. The reason that we 
are so often made unhappy by the actions of those 
around us, is, because we regard our own good and 
our own comfort of primary importance. Any- 
thing that disturbs these, disturbs us. But, if we 
desired to impart benefits as well as to receive 
them, we should come, as a necessary consequence, 
into a state of mind that could not be easily agi- 
tated. We would see in the wrong actions and in 
the shortcomings of others, that which affected 
them injuriously, as well as ourselves, and in try- 
ing to modify or correct them, we would have a 
reference to their good as well as to our own.” 

“That may all be true enough; but I am sure 
that I could never act from such disinterested mo- 
tives. It is not in me.” 

“Tt is not in any one naturally, to act thus, 
Cara. But that is no reason why good principles 
may not be formed in us. You can at least see, 
I suppose, that, if all acted thus with reference to 
the good of others, everything in society would 
move on much more pleasantly than it does?” 
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“O yes, of course. But if only a few, why 
they might work their lives through for the good 
of others, and be no better off by it.” 

“A selfish idea, I see, is uppermost in your 
mind, Cara,” her husband said kindly, and with 
an encouraging smile, for it was not often that he 
could get her to consent to talk rationally on such 
subjects. “The few who thus acted, would not 
have in their minds the idea of a reward. The 
delight which naturally springs up in the mind 
from the performance of good actions to others, 
would be to them a much higher gratification than 
anything that could be given to them as an exter- 
nal reward for what they had done. Let me see if 
I cannot make this plain to your mind. Suppose 
Mrs. Clayton had so thoroughly educated an igno- 
rant servant as to make her fully acquainted with 
all the household duties that might be required of 
her; and that after she was thus fitted for the per- 
formance of these duties, this servant left her, and 
finally came into your family. Do you not think 
that Mrs. Clayton might feel delight in the thought, 
that through her efforts to instruct that servant, she 
had acquired the ability of obtaining a comfortable 
home at any time, and you had the pleasure of 
having one in your family who lightened you of 
many a care, and caused your household arrange- 
ments to move on harmoniously?” 

“ Yes, I can see that she might. 
so sure that she would feel thus.” 

“ And you can see, no doubt, that to feel thus 
would be much better than to have none but pure- 
ly selfish affections.” 

“ Yes, I can see that, too. And farther, I should 
be very glad if I could have principles of action so 
elevated.” 

“You may have them, Cara. We all may 
have them,” her husband said, earnestly and feel- 
ingly. “But then, it will be necessary for us to 
begin the correction in us of whatever is altogether 
of self; and to begin, too, in humble and little 
things. I must cease to complain, if everything 
should not happen to be as orderly as I desire, and 
cease to do so, because I know that to complain 
thus will necessarily make you unhappy. I must 
not regard myself exclusively. And you, in refer- 
ence to your servants, should regard them and their 
good, as well as the perfect order of your house- 
hold arrangements. Under such a system, if care- 
fully carried out, with the heart in it, a wonderful 
change would occur. In case things went wrong— 
and perfection cannot be attained in anything here— 
you would cease to feel annoyed and dispirited as 
you now often do. The higher and more unselfish 
motives from which you acted, would superinduce 
a condition of mind not easy to be disturbed.” 

“T fear, husband, that I have defects of charac- 
ter which will prevent my ever acting thus,” Mrs. 
Parry said, in a tone slightly desponding. 

“A consciousness of your weakness, my dear 
Cara, should make you doubly watchful. The 
end to be gained is worth years of trial. If you 
can only gain your own consent to commence the 
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work of reformation from principle, you will soon 
begin to perceive its peaceable fruits, and thus find 
ample encouragement for perseverance.” 

“T can at least fry, husband,” she said, looking 
up into his face with an expression of calm deter- 
mination. “ But,’ and her countenance changed, 
and assumed a look of despondency, “ how shall I 
begin’—that is the puzzling question.” 

“To begin aright is almost half the victory. 
And here I must confess that I hardly know how to 
But, perhaps I can suggest a thought 
or two that will help you. This new cook who is 
coming, you say, is an Irish girl. It is not proba- 
ble that, in the outset, she will be at all capable of 
doing her work as you wish it done. Make up 
your mind to this, resolving, at the same time, that 
you will be kind and forbearing towards her. That 
no matter how awkward she may be, or how igno- 
rant, that you will not exhibit in her presence any- 
thing like impatience. Think of her, too, as a 
poor girl, who has had few opportunities, and who 
is now in a strange country, and, perhaps, altoge- 
ther friendless. Your kind feelings will then be 
drawn out towards her, and it is impossible for 
you to feel kindness and concern for her without 
its being perceived. The Irish character, you 
know, is grateful. From the awakening up in her 
mind of affection towards you, she will be doubly 
anxious to serve and to please you. Thus a life 
will be put into all her actions. Under such an 
impulse she will learn quicker and remember bet- 
ter all you wish her to do, than she possibly could 
if she were acted upon by less elevated motives.” 

“I see and feel the force of what you say,” Mrs. 
Parry replied, in a subdued tone, “and will, at least, 
try to put into practice the hints you have given me.” 

On the next morning, after breakfast, Margaret 
came, and Sally went away, leaving the kitchen in 
her charge. For a little while after Sally had left, 
Mrs. Parry permitted herself to feel discouraged; 
but from this state of mind she soon roused her- 
self, and went out into the kitchen to instruct Mar- 
garet in her duties. It first occurred to her, after 
she had gone in where the girl was, that she ought 
to do something to make her feel easy and at home. 
The wish to do this was soon followed by an idea 
of how it might be done. So she said— 

«“ Come, Margaret, bring your box up stairs, and 
I will show you your room.” 

So Margaret lifted her box, which she had set 
down in one corner of the kitchen, and followed 
Mrs. Parry up into one of the garret rooms, which 
was plastered, and had but a few days before re- 
ceived a fresh coat of whitewash. 

“This is the room, Margaret, in which you, 
with the chambermaid, will sleep. She will keep 
it in order, of course, your duties will lie in the 
kitchen. You will find her very kind, and you 
must try and live on good terms with each other.” 

“It sha’n’t be my fault, ma’am, if we don’t,” 
Margaret said, warmly, for she felt Mrs. Parry’s 
kind manner, and was instantly drawn towards her. 

“You say that you understand how to cook 


give advice. 
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almost anything,” Mrs. Parry remarked, after they 
had returned to the kitchen. 

Margaret hesitated a moment, while the colour 
rose to her face. At length she said, with a good 
deal of feeling in her tone of voice— 

“TI wouldn’t deceive you for the world, ma’am, 
now you seem so kind to me. I am not a very 
good cook, for I never had much chance; but then, 
ma’am, I am anxious to learn.” 

«But, didn’t you tell me, Margaret, that you 
could cook anything’”’ Mrs. Parry asked in an 
altered tone. 

«O yes indeed, ma’am, and sol did. But then 
what could Ido? If I had said I wasn’t a good 
cook, you wouldn’t have taken me; and so I'd a 
had no chance to learn at all. But indeed, ma’am, 
I'll try to do right, and if trying ’ll do any good, I 
am sure I will please you.” 

Mrs. Parry hesitated. She hardly knew what 
to do or say. There was something in Margaret's 
present frankness and apparent sincerity that she 
liked; but this was counterbalanced by a direct, 
premeditated falsehood, and an intention to deceive. 
After pausing for a few moments, she said— 

“ Well, Margaret, I cannot say that I like your 
attempt to deceive me, but now you are here, | 
will, at least, give you a trial.” 

“Indeed, ma’am, it was necessity entirely that 
made me do it; but I knew that if I tried I could 
learn, and I thought, surely the mistress will have 
patience with me when I am willing!” 

This modified Mrs. Parry considerably; and feel- 
ing, from having at first almost compelled herself 
to take an interest in the poor Irish girl, some 
touches of real concern for her, she said— 

“If you are really willing to learn and anxious 
to please, Margaret, I have no objection to taking 
some pains to instruct you. But then I shall want 
you to pay attention to what I tell you, so that, 
after I have once given you a plain direction, you 
will not discourage me by forgetting it, when you 
come to do the thing over again.” 

Margaret promised faithfully to do the best she 
could, and then set about her work. Heretofore, 
on hiring a new cook, Mrs. Parry had installed her 
in the kitchen, and then left her to go about things 
in her own way, under all the disadvantages of being 
in a strange place, unacquainted with the econo- 
mical arrangements of the family. Of course, no 
one ever suited her at first, and it was usually some 
weeks before things got into regular going order. 
In the present instance, however, she felt that there 
was a positive necessity for her to be in the kitchen 
frequently, and also a necessity for her to plan and 
arrange all the work there. She found Margaret 
really ignorant of the very first principles of her 
assumed calling. But she was so willing, active, 
and good tempered, that she could not get out of 
humour with her, though several times during the 
morning she was sorely tempted. Dinner was ready 
at the hour, and well cooked, too, for it had all been 
timed and performed under Mrs. Parry’s own di- 
rection; and she well knew how to do it. 
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“Your dinner is in good time, and in good 
order,” Mr. Parry remarked, after sitting down to 
the table; “and you don’t seem to look worried, 
though a little warm, as if you had been pretty 
busy. I hope your new cook has proved herself 
better than you had anticipated that she would be.” 

“She has proved to be quite deficient in every 
thing,” Mrs. Parry replied. 

“Indeed! Iam sorry to hear that. I thought 
she recommended herself highly.” 

“So she did. But she confessed to me this 
morning, that she did so to secure the place, hop- 
ing to learn afterwards.” 

“That is a bad sign. 
intend keeping her.” 

« Well, as to that, she seems so anxious to learn, 
and, withal, so willing and good tempered, that I 
feel very much disposed to take some trouble with 
her. I have been in the kitchen most of the 
morning, and, indeed, cooked the dinner pretty 
nearly myself. I see much in her to like, though 
a good deal that tries my patience. I must con- 
fess, that so decided an untruth as she told me 
prejudices me against her. Still, much allowance 
should be made for a defective education, and the 
disadvantages under which she found herself 
placed.” 

«“ That is sensible and kind, Cara,”’ her husband 
replied, evidently pleased at finding his wife so 
readily making the effort to act from motives less 
selfish than those which had too uniformly go- 
verned her in matters relating to her domestics, 
“and I have no idea that your labour will be 
thrown away.” 

“I feel, somehow or other, that it will not be 
thrown away,” Mrs. Parry said; “and I also feel, 
that my mind is much calmer and more encou- 
raged than it would have been if I had left her 
alone in the kitchen, with the determination to 
send her away if she were not able to do things to 
my liking.” 

“You are getting hold of the true philosophy, 
Cara,” said her husband, with an encouraging 
smile. “ We never cultivate good feelings towards 
others, or make an effort towards being kind to 
them, that we have not a reward in a composed 
state of mind more than compensating for the self- 
denial or trouble it may have cost us.” 

“The truth of what you say is not only appa- 
rent to me, but I can realize it from having felt it,”’ 
was Mrs. Parry’s reply. 

That evening a Mrs. Coster, one of her friends, 
came in to spend an hour or two. Their conver- 
sation, by a natural transition, passed to the sub- 
ject of servants. 

“Tam almost out of all heart,’ Mrs. Coster 
said with a sigh, as soon as the topic was intro- 
duced. “Indeed, I’ve given up all hope of ever 
having any peace again while I am in the power 
of so unprincipled a class as domestics. Is it not 
too bad, that the happiness of a whole family must 
be interrupted by a cook, or a chambermaid’ It 
makes me feel downright angry whenever I think 
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about it. I see it as clear as can be that we shall 
have to break up and go to boarding.” 

“That would be exchanging one evil for a 
dozen,” remarked Mrs. Parry. 

“So I used to think,” Mrs. Coster replied. 
“ But, really, I have been forced to change my 
mind. Every day the trouble with servants is in- 
creased. If you get one that is worth having, she 
will be off at the end of two or three months; and 
nine out of ten I wouldn’t give house room. They 
are, in fact, not worth the powder it would take 
to shoot them! But, how are you off in this re- 
spect, Mrs. Parry?” 

«“ Well, I have my own troubles, Mrs. Coster. 
Sally, who has been with me a good while, left 
me this morning, and I’ve got a raw Irish girl in 
the kitchen, who couldn’t cook a dinner in a de- 
cent way to save her life.” 

“O dear!” ejaculated Mrs. Coster, clasping her 
hands together, and rolling up her eyes. “Then 
you have got your hands full. I had a trial 
of one of your raw Irish girls once, and a pretty 
piece of baggage she was. I left her to cook 
the dinner on the first day—and such a dinner! 
But I will not make the effort to give you an idea 
of it, or the dozen other things she attempted to 
do. I never want to hear of raw Irish girls again 
since I had a trial of Margaret Coyle.” 

“ Margaret Coyle!” Mrs. Parry said, in a tone 
of surprise. 

“ Yes, Margaret Coyle; and F hope in mercy, 
it isn’t her that you’ve got!” 

“ Yes, it is no other than her,” Mrs. Parry re- 
plied, despondingly. 

“© dear! O dear! Then you’ve got your hands 
full! Why, unless she has changed a good deal 
since I had her, she is not able to do a single thing 
as it ought to be done. And, besides, she is slo- 
venly and dirty. You’d better send her off at once, 
for you’ll never make anything out of her.” 

“She seems at least willing, and good tem- 
pered,” urged Mrs. Parry, in her favour. 

“ Not by any means. I found her dilatory and 
unmanageable; and she is the only servant who 
ever gave me a saucy word.” 

« Ah, me!” sighed Mrs. Parry, “ It’s a hard case, 
truly! Why can’t domestics feel some sense of 
justice towards the families in which they reside?” 

“Because they are a low, unprincipled set!” 
Mrs. Coster replied, warmly; “and I don’t know 
that we ever need expect much more from them. 
They’re generally envious of their mistresses, and 
ashamed of the idea of being servants, and think, 
in consequence, that it shows a spirit of indepen- 
dence, to be saucy and disregardful of the comfort 
of the families in which they reside.” 

After Mrs. Coster went away, Mrs. Parry seemed 
much dispirited, and remarked to her husband, that 
she was afraid all her hope of making anything out 
of Margaret was vain. 

“ That may be,” Mr. Parry remarked. “ But it 
does not at all follow, it seems to me, from what 
Mrs. Coster has said. I am confident that she 
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never gave Margaret a fair trial. And I am farther 
inclined to think, that she worried the poor girl 
until she was roused, and answered her back in a 
spirit of ofiended pride.” 

« Yes, that may be very true, I never thought 
that Mrs. Coster had much feeling for her domes- 
tics. She expects them to do just so, and never 
spares them if there is any deviation from her 
rules. Nor does she think it required of her to 
consider them at all, except as necessary append- 
ages to her family.” 

“That is the great error,” Mr. Parry replied. 
“So long as the majority of people look upon do- 
mestics as necessary evils, so long will the ma- 
jority of people find it hard work to get along with 
them. Nor is this kind of trouble confined alto- 
gether to the one party in the case. The servant 
has as hard, and, usually, a much harder time of 
it than the mistress, She is expected to do every- 
thing for the comfort of the family, and yet is to 
be considered no farther than as entitled to her 
regular monthly hire. Too often, she is made 
to bear all the surplus ill-humour of the woman in 
whose service she is engaged; and, as a general 
rule, is too often a stranger to all kindness and 
consideration. This is speaking with a good deal of 
seeming latitude; and yet, Cara, you will admit 
that there is too much truth in what I have said.” 

“T cannot deny it,” Mrs. Parry replied, seri- 
ously, “nor can I get away from the conviction, 
that I am far from being innocent in the matter 
myself. We are too apt to take it for granted that 
those under us are also below us in feeling;—that 
they are not entitled to the same consideration that 
those are whose condition in life is equal or supe- 
rior to our own.” 

«“ That, certainly, is a great fault. It may often 
happen, too, that the poor girl who is forced to go 
into the kitchen, is one, the promise of whose early 
years was far superior to that of the individual 
for whom she is compelled to labour. And she 
may, also, have as acute feelings, and be possessed 
of as sound moral principles. But who considers 
her in this light?” 

The conversation thus commenced, continued 
for some time; but we will not weary the reader 
by repeating it farther; enough has been given to 
show the principles it involved. 

During the next morning, Mrs. Parry gave up 
her time to Margaret, and endeavoured, in a kind 
manner, to instruct her in the duties she had as- 
sumed, “The poor girl seemed very anxious to 
learn, and evinced a quickness of apprehension 
that disappointed Mrs. Parry agreeably. To see 
how far she recollected the directions given on the 
day previous, the same kind of a dinner was pre- 
pared. Margaret was at fault but once or twice, 
and when the omission was pointed out, she said 
she would try and never forget that again; and 
said it so earnestly, that it was evident she would 
be likely to keep the thingin her memory. Much 
to the surprise and pleasure of Mrs. Parry, in the 
course of a week, Margaret could get along very 
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well in the kitchen, carefully continuing to do 
everything in the exact way she had been told 


that it ought to be done. Sometimes, when Mrs. 


Parry was in a less calm and pleasant state of 


mind than usual, and anything would go wrong, 
or Margaret would forget some particular direction, 
she would speak to her in a voice less kind than 
she had from the first assumed when addressing 
her. Whenever this happened, the poor girl would 
look up into her face with an appealing expres- 
sion, and sometimes the moisture ceuld be seen 
gathering in her eyes. Mrs. Parry always felt 
this, and it enabled her to correct in herself an ha- 
bitual petulance when anything occurred to disturb 
her. ‘The improvement manifest in Margaret con- 
tinued, and at the end of the first month, Mrs. 
Parry was better pleased with her than with any 
one she had ever had. From an uniform, kind 
consideration, she had come to feel an interest in 
her, and one day asked her why she had left her 
native home. The question seemed to excite some 
painful emotions in the mind of the Irish girl, but 
she replied, readily and respectfully: 

When my father and 
mother died, and the landlord rented our cottage 


“ Misfortunes, ma’am. 


and acre of ground to another family, me and the 
two little children were turned out, to do the best 
we could. We had always had a plenty of good 
potatoes, and milk, and oatmeal bread, and we 
were as happy as the greatest in the land. But 
now the hardships came. I didn’t mind myself so 
much, for I was most grown up, and could do 
pretty well; but it made my heart ache to see littl 
Jamie and Catherine turned on the parish, with 
no one to be kind and good to them as I had been. 
Poor things! It was hard fare and cruel treatment 
they had. And I could do nothing for them, 
though I am sure, if my heart’s blood could ha: 

done them any good, they should have had it. 
Little Catherine didn’t stand it more than a year. 
It was wrong, maybe, but I did feel glad when sh 
died. O, ma’am, if you had seen her when sh« 
was laid out for a little while before they boxed 
her up with rough boards, and put her down in 
the ground, without a priest or a word of prayer 
over her, it would have made your heart ache, I am 
sure, as it did mine. Before she went into the 
poorhouse, she was as fat and round as your little 
George is now; but when she died, she was all 
skin and bone, and her eyes were sunk ’way down 
in her head. And when little Jamie was let come 
and see her, before she was buried, he looked so 
pale and thin, and full of sorrow, that it broke me 
O ma’am, you don’t know what it 


is to see those you love as dearly as you love your 


down entirely. 


own life, suffering and dying before you, and yet 
. ry? 7 4 7 
The girl paused a 


” 


have no power to help them. 
moment or two to recover herself, and then con- 
tinued. 

“ Well, Jamie, he didn’t last long. He died a 
Catherine had, from want of good food and kind 
treatment. I saw the last of him, too, and then it 
seemed as if a great load had been taken off my 
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heart. I knew they had both gone where they 
would be happy. Some time after this my brother, 
who had been in this country a few years, sent me 
over some money, and asked me to join him, saying 
that he would take care of me. I came out of 
course. But, ma’am, when I got here, he had died 
with the fever. I felt like I should have to give 
I was in a strange country, and among 
But they told me at the tavern where 
I was, that if I would turn to as chambermaid, 
they would give me four dollars a month. I was 
But I did not like it much, 
especially when I got acquainted with one or two 
girls, who were employed in families, and who said 
it was so much pleasanter there. I didn’t like the 
exposure of a tavern, and wanted badly to get into 
the quiet of a private house. At last, one of my 
acquaintances told me she could get me a place as 
cook. ‘But I didn’t know how to cook,’ I told 
her. ‘O, never mind that,’ she said; ‘tell the 
woman you can cook everything, or she wont 
take you; and you can easily learn after you once 
get the place.’ So I did as I was told. The wo- 
man wasn’t kind and good to me as you have been, 
ma’am. She gave me things, and told me to get 
dinner; I made bad work of it, of course. And 
then she got angry, and called me ugly names. O, 
it made me feel so bad! From asking a little, as 
far as I could venture, and taking notice why she 
found fault, I tried to get as near right as I could. 
But it was no use. I was ignorant, and she did 
not seem to have any feeling for me. I staid only 
a week or two, when she got angry with me for 
doing something wrong, and said very hard words 
tome. Icouldn’t stand it any longer, ma’am, and 
so talked back to her. This made her a great deal 
worse, and I thought I had better leave and go 
back to the tavern, and so I did. After a while I 
heard that you wanted some one, and I told you, 
because I was persuaded to, the same story about 
You know 
I think I improve some, don’t 
I?” she added innocently. 

“O yes, Margaret,” replied Mrs. Parry, “you 
have improved very much; and if you continue to 
improve, and are as willing and good tempered as 
you have been, I think there will be no need of 
our parting soon. But was not that Mrs. Coster 
with whom you lived?” 

“Indeed ma’am, and it was!” 
looking up with surprise. 

“TI know her very well, Margaret, and she is, in 
many things, a kind-hearted woman. But she is 
sometimes thoughtless. She, I suppose, expected 


up. 
strangers. 


glad enough to do so. 


my knowing how to cook everything. 
the rest, ma’am. 


Margaret said, 
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to find in you what she wanted, a good cook, and 
was much disappointed, and consequently, out of 
patience, when she found that you could do 
nothing that you had engaged to do.” 

Here the coversation ended between Mrs. Parry 


and her new cook, for whom, after hearing her brief 


history, she felt added kindness, and also an in- 
creased degree of confidence in her. Nor was she 
disappointed. From, apparently, the most un- 
promising materials, she came into the possession 
of a domestic, through kindness and consideration 
for her, who was ever faithful, and thence invalua- 
ble. And even more than this—she had been led 
to see in herself and correct it, that which, while 
it influenced her, would have made it impossible 
even to retain, for any length of time, a good ser- 
vant. That particular disposition was, a habit of 
petulance and fault-finding, when things were a 
little wrong. Nothing so discourages a domestic, 
as the clouded brow of her mistress. If there is 
sunshine, she will go about her duties with cheer- 
fulness, and perform everything quicker and better. 
But the great prerequisite in the mistress of a fa- 
mily, is that calm, dignified and uniform consis- 
tency of conduct, which commands involuntary 
respect. There are within the circle of almost 
every woman’s acquaintance, some who are never 
troubled with domestics. All about them seem to 
be in the cheerful performance of every duty. Let 
the manner of one of these towards her servants 
be observed. She is never heard to speak to them 
in a tone of command, and often, in giving direc- 
tions, she will be heard to say in a mild tone, 
“ Nancy, I wish you” to do so and so; or, “ Will 
you” do this or that thing. And yet, no one 
hesitates or uses improper familiarities towards 
her. She has no better materials to act upon than 
others, but she moulds and fashions them in a 
different way. On no occasion does she get ex- 
cited, and say unreasonable things to them; for 
this would destroy in their minds all respect for 
her; as it always does in every instance where 
such a bad habit is indulged in. But we will not 
tire our lady readers by lecturing them upon their 
domestic duties. We are sure that they have their 
own troubles in this respect. Nor will we pre- 
sume to condemn any who cannot come up to the 
standard we have attempted to raise; but, if they 
will only try to do so, and carefully look within, 
rather than without, for difficulties and hindrances, 
we are sure that some of them will be able to get 
along with that troublesome class of people called 
helps, domestics, or servants, as fashion or pre- 
judice decides, much better than heretofore. 
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THE QUEEN OF BEAUTY. 


BY THE LATE GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


L. 
How beautiful she stood, 
While round her bursts of noble music went, 
And forms of lovelinesss and valour bent, 
The bright and good. 


II. 
How beautiful she trod, 
When to each gather’d cadence as it fell, 
With eloquence each footstep seem'd to tell 
How good was Gop! 


Ii. 
For Sculpture stood aside, 
When he look’d on her—and he gaz’d apart, 
As Youth does, with its loud and leaping heart, 
Upon its bride! 


IV. 
And Art might well despair— 
For something loftier than art had come, 
And in those lines that make the spirit dumb, 
Had written there. 


¥. 
There was Divinity—- 
Bound with the marv’lous beauty of that brow— 
And something spake commanding, like a vow, 
In that dark eye. 


vi. 
Such eyes light but an age— 
Their glory may not leave the angel band 
Whose lustre pointeth to a better land, 
This pilgrimage. 


Vil. 
And on this brow of earth 
May pass but once such spirit-chiseling— 
Perfection hov’ring on its seraph wing 
O’er mortal birth! 


Vit. 
Look on her radiant hair— 
Sweeping about her forehead pil’d and proud— 
Like night—yet gleaming as its raven cloud 
Through the night air. 


IX. 
The light of darkness—far 
And fathomless as is that fountain light 
When you took down through waters in the night 
Where diamonds are! 


x. 
Or like the light you see 
In eyes like those when you are given to gaze 
Into their caverns, till you clothe in blaze 
Their mystery! 


XI. 
But listen to that voice! 
Your heart moves as to music in the night— 
And all its tides, as to some call of might, 
Leap and rejoice. 
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xi. 
*Tis low—like sadden’d song, 
The gentle music of sweet instruments, 
That lingers on the wrapt imprison’d sense, 
Distant and long! 


XIil. 
But when her laughter peal 
Rang through the coral wonder of her lips, 
Then Joy seem’d there in beautiful eclipse 
To see her sea}! 


XIV. 
She mov’d to harp and horn, 
Elastic as those beings of the dell, ) 
That bound along down eglantine and bell, ; 
At breaking morn. 


XV. , 
Her step to fairy sound 
Glanc’d like a lily to the waking air— 
Scat’ring a very light—a radiance there, 
Her footprints round. 


XVI. 
The aged and the young 
Alike gaz’d on her with the gathering tear— 
For hers was loveliness that had no peer 
That band among. 


XVII. 
They wept that they had pass’d 
Into the shadow where all things are pale— 
That they must soon pass falt’ring down the vale, 
Silent and last! 


XVIII. 
They, too, the maidens wept, 
As though ’twere hopelessness that Beauty now 
Could flash imperial from another brow, 
Than where it slept, 


XIX. 
In its white royalty! 
Well was it that they gaz’d and wonder’d—well 
That their unresting orbs grew dim, and fell 
Beneath that eye! 


xXx. 
Then walk thy sounding way 
*Mid wreath and music—and let tribute song 
Still lift thy elfin, diamond foot along 
To fairy lay. 


XXI. 
Still scatter from thine eye 
That more than moonlight magic center’d there— 
*T will gem thy midnight lashes, and thy hair, 
As it leaps by! 


XXII. 
O live to light the world 
With thy pale Beauty, as thou light’st it now— 
For when again shall we behold such brow 
To earth unfurl’d! 
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BY H. W. HERBERT 

Vicrory!—once more victory! The plumed 
and crowned goddess, who for so many centuries 
had known no other temple than the superb Capi- 
toline, after long years of traitorous desertion or 
feeble and uncertain favour, had once more deign- 
ed to take her wonted station on the expanded 
wings of Rome’s imperial eagle. A hero, worthy 
the ancient days—a soldier, cast in the iron mould 
of the republic, had risen from the ashes of fallen 
valour to wield for a little while the sword of 
Christian Rome, as it was wielded under the 
sterner auspices of Jove and red Aurinus—the 
great and glorious Stilicho! His arms had clanged 
triumphant above the dissonant yells of barbarous 
warfare, his banners had waved everywhere victo- 
rious, and the fair fields of Italy no longer were 
polluted by the footsteps of strange and conquering 
invaders. ‘The same plains, which had reeked of 
old with the gore of those Cimbric myriads, slain 
to a man by the fierce generalship of Marius, were 
again watered by the life blood of the Gothic 
hordes of Alaric; and the vast relics which had 
mouldered there for ages, a terror and a miracle to 
Rome’s degenerate husbandmen, welcomed the 
new accession of mightier arms and bones more 
great than human, kindred memorials of a kindred 
northern nation. Pollentia and Verona had looked 
down from their rampired heights upon the car- 
nage, the despair, the ruin of the tremendous Goth, 
the direst foe of the effeminate and tottering em- 
pire. Alaric had rolled back his hordes beyond 
the northern confines of the state, and his retreat 
was hailed as Rome’s deliverance. Alas! degraded 
Italy! Alas! fallen city of the Cersars! 

But there was no thought then of degradation, or 
of downfall; it was joy, all-exulting, insane joy! 
The weak and womanish Honorius, extravagant in 
his short-lived hour of pride, as he had been extreme 
in cowardice and terror, was sweeping toward the 
capitol with all the gorgeous and sublime magnifi- 
cence of the old Roman triumph—magnificence so 
wondrous, glory so all unequalled, that the great 
satirist could conceive nothing, even in the teem- 
ing depths of his creative fancy, nothing which 
nature in her every land, Rome in her every age, 
had brought forth so supremely happy as he 
whose thirst for fame was sated by that draught 
divine of gratified ambition. From the far margin 
of the Addua, where he had cowered of late in 
slavish awe till rescued by his general’s daring, up 
to the Milvian Bridge, his progress was one vast 
procession, banners and wreaths of bay, branches 
of palm and laurel, garlands and perfumes, and 
15* 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. TELEMACHUS. 


A SCENE IN THE COLISEUM. 


THERS,” “CROMWELL,” ETC. 
loud hymns and peals of eloquent music! There, 

> at the Milvian Bridge, so famed in ancient days, 
the city met him—the vast unnumbered population 
of the eternal city! Senators, knights and nobles, 
with their magnificent and stately retinues; Rome’s 
matrons, now no longer in chaste and severe beau- 
ty, but rolling on proud cars of ivory and gold, 
flaunting in brightest hues and decked with every 
meretricious ornament; long trains of lovely girls 
scattering flowers underneath the feet of the vast 
multitude; and then the huge and undistinguished 
mass of artisans, mechanics, slaves, and gladiators, 
pouring forth from the gates and spreading over all 
the sunlit champain like the incessant flow of an 
enormous river. The air rang far and wide; the 
solid earth rocked palpably, to the continued accla- 
mations, as that enervate and degraded populace— 
oh, how unlike the sovereign and unconquered 
people of old Rome!—shouted their senseless joy 
before the footsteps of their country’s liberator! 
Alas! that Rome should need a liberator, and from 
a savage horde of naked and undisciplined barba- 
rians. 

And now they entered the old gates—the empe- 
ror, and his general, and his victorious army—the 
stern old gates of Rome, that had frowned cold 
defiance on the intrusive camps of Hannibal—that 
had re-echoed to the heavy tramp of Cesar’s iron 
infantry—that had beheld the scar-seamed veterans 
of Pompey, all laden with the wealth, the spoils, 
and trophies of fallen Asia, and now scarce seemed 
to own the heterogeneous effeminate mob of sol- 
diery, tricked out with fluttering plumes and tin- 
selled scarfs, more like the effeminate guardians of 
some eastern harem, than the defenders of a coun- 
try’s honour. 

They swept through the long streets, not now 
composed of low and straw-roofed hovels, such as 
sent forth to arms the deathless sires of the Repub- 
lie’s glory—the Curii, Fabricii, and Camilli of 
Rome's strong adolescence—but flanked on either 
hand by palaces, private abodes of nobles, that all 
outvied the splendours of the capitol; vast avenues 
of columns rapt from the prostrate Egypt; foun- 
tains and obelisks and statues of the Pentelican 
and Parian marble; shrines ringing with the elo- 
quent hymns, and redolent with the rich incense 
sent up by Christians from a thousand climes, to 
the one Uncreate, Invisible, now throned in the high 
places, where, through uncounted ages, the blood 
of sacrifice had flowed, the voice of prayer ascend- 
ed to the libidinous and bloodstained gods, wild and 
uncouth creations of man’s untutored fancy. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. TELEMACHUS., 








They reached the forum, surrounded with the 
superb and mighty colonnades of the basilicas and 
courts of justice; the forum wherein still, mystic 
memorial of Rome’s origin divine, all green and 
flourishing, though countless ages had rolled over 
them, waved the time-honoured branches of the old 
Ruminal fig-tree, although the column whereon 
frowned in bronze the effigy of the grim wolf- 
nurse, with her human twins, lay long ere that 
time overthrown, and buried beneath the heaped 
up soil that had begun already to accumulate in 
that vast mart of ages. 

Through the whole live-long day, through the 
whole night that followed it, that vast procession 
still swept on incessant, troop after troop, and ban- 
ner after banner, filing in through the wide por- 
tals, one endless and eternal stream of proud and 
joyous life. Not for a moment did the clangour 
of the brazen instruments, the roar of acclamations 
cease, through the thronged streets which shone 
as brightly as at noonday, so gorgeously were all 
the dwellings lighted; bonfires blazed in every 
place and square; huge boards were spread along 
the streets, and groaned with every rich luxurious 
meat and costly condiment; the fountains flowed 
with wine, which was drunk, literally, as though 
it had been water, by those to whom its very taste 
before that day had been a thing unknown; and 
still, hour after hour, the seats were thronged and 
the boards stripped of their sumptuous burthen, 
only to be again replenished with the like prodigal 
munificence. 

All night the churches and the temples rang 
with hymns and thanksgiving, the glorious diapa- 
son of the organ pealing above the shriller sym- 
phonies of the young choristers; all night the peo- 
ple prayed or feasted; but when the morning came, 
forth from the tables of their revelry and mirth, 
forth from the temples of their God, the Christian 
multitudes of Rome rushed headlong to the Colise- 
um; all ranks, all sexes, and all ages, jostling, fight- 
ing, shrieking, through the vast thoroughfares, too 
small for the vet vaster throng that choked them, 
struggling for what’—for the best places in that 
mightiest of the world’s theatre, for the high privi- 
lege of looking on the strife, the agony, the death 
of mortals like themselves. Girls were there, sweet 
and lovely girls, with hearts on fire and eyes di- 
lated, thirsting for that most terrible excitement. 
“On! on!” was still the cry through all the reel- 
ing mob, “on to the Coliseum!” 

It was a wondrous sight that giant edifice, the 
huge remains of which, tier above tier, and gallery 
over gallery, still strike the minds of all beholders, 
ruined although they be and tenantless, save of the 
obscene bat and nightly shrieking owl, with won- 
der and amazement. ‘Tier above tier and gallery 
above gallery, all thronged almost to suffocation by 
myriads—aye! tens, twenties of myriads of eager 
anxious Romans; anxious to feast their eyes and 
glut their hardened souls with blood and wounds 
and slaughter. From the emperor on his golden 
throne, o’ercanopied with Tyrian purple, sitting, 


great Stilicho beside him, in his triumphant pomp, 
through all the grades of senators, and nobly born 
patricians and high knights, lolling upon their 
cushioned couches nighest the scene of action, and 
maids and brides and matrons flaunting in gayest 
hues of emerald and saffron and bright blue, till 
their peculiar seats, to which no male, not even 
the emperor himself, was privileged to enter, 
glowed like a parterre of the richest flowers, up to 
the toil-worn artisan, and higher yet, close to the 
tepmost arches, the menial and the slave, there 
was but one expression on every glowing face— 
hushed, fiery hot excitement!—intense and thril- 
ling expectation. 

The whole of that vast circular building was 
covered in to guard the spectators from the heat of 
the Italian noon by a vast veil or awning of rich 
silk—how vast may be conjectured from the fact 
that at the smallest calculation three hundred thou- 
sand persons could be accommodated there with 
seats—all ribbed with stripes of gold and crimson 
tissue; the whole arena was strewed, not with mere 
sand or sawdust, but with a mixture of borax, cin- 
nabar, and gold dust, while from innumerable pipes 
throughout the building, continual showers were 
shot up into the heated air of rich and costly per- 
fumes. 

The hour of noon was passed, and symptoms of 
impatience had long been visible among the closely 
packed spectators, when the shrill flourish of a sin- 
gle trumpet rang upward from the wide arena, and 
on the instant, the gates of the vomitoria were 
thrown open, and forth rode two and two, amid 
the loud redoubled acclamations of the populace, 
five hundred horsemen, bareheaded, but armed all in 
burnished steel, after the ancient Gaulish fashion, 
with short cloaks of bright colours, and small 
round shields about their arms, and javelins and 
long two-edged broadswords. After these followed 
a like number of coal black Africans, with scarlet 
turbans and white caftans, and crooked scimitars, 
and bows and quivers of light arrows. Next came 
the dismounted gladiators; some cased in complete 
panoply, with lowered vizors covering all their 
features, with leng, sharp-pointed swords; some 
naked to the waist with matted elf-locks, and huge 
cutting falchions; and some with strange and un- 
couth weapons—the setiarius with his net and 
three-pronged spear, and the secutor with his 
casque and shield and cutlass; and last, most 
miserable, the wretched bestiarii, doomed to fight 
to the death with the lions, rhinoceroses, and tigers, 
whose tremendous voices might be heard at inter- 
vals from their dens in the interior of the building. 

In long and sad procession the fated slaves swept 
round the mighty circuit, turning their dim des- 
pairing eyes on every side as though to look for 
hope or mercy; and meeting everywhere bright, 
laughing glances from fair women, and the inquir- 
ing, searching stare of practical gamblers, betting 
with book in hand upon their human victims, and, 
louder and more brutal yet, the roars of the fierce 
multitude. 
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Twice they swept round the hushed arena, and 
then the gladiators and the bestiarii forming a dou- 
ble ring, the horsemen were drawn up at either end 
of the long oval, the light-haired, blue-eyed Gauls, 
or Thracians, facing their swart antagonists, with 
wolfish eyes and brandished weapons, waiting 
the signal of that dread encounter which should 
end only when the last combatant should stand 
alone, one living man among a thousand corpses! 

How fearful is the interest—how deep the hush 
of awe! Lo! now the trumpeter handles his brazen 
instrument, whose first breath is the note of doom 
to a thousand living men, soon, without cause or 
method, without hostility or hate or anger, to be 
the slayers of each other— 


Butchered to make a Roman holiday. 


Ha! who is this, who with swift step and eager 
air rushes from out yon low-browed arch, breaks 
through the guard, and stands between those dead- 
ly ranks undaunted? A tall, spare, stately man, 
bareheaded and barefooted, with long, thin locks 
of snow, clad in a robe of sackcloth, girded about 
his loins by a thick, knotted rope, and lifting in 
his hand high over his white head, the emblem of 
salvation! Hark to his clear and silver accents:— 

“Hold your hands, gladiators,” he exclaimed; 
“hold your hands, fools and madmen! And ye, 
O men of Rome, give ear and hear the words of 
Him who died on the accursed tree, that ye and 
all might live—” 

“ Away! away!” roared the fierce multitude; 
“down with the preacher!—down with the hypo- 
crite! away!” and their clenched hands and blood- 
shot eyes and glaring features showed palpably 
how fierce was their resentment against the daring 
innovator—the bold interrupter of their unhallowed 
sport. After a time, their breath exhausted and 
the heralds repeatedly commanding silence, the 
people were for a moment hushed, and on the in- 
stant, clear as the cadence of a silver trumpet, up- 
rose the calm voice of the monk Telemachus— 

“ Hear this, at least,” he said, perfectly dauntless 
and unmoved by the fell menaces of the spectators. 
“ Hear, at least, this, ye men of Rome, ye Chris- 
tians! Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
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shall his blood be shed. So saith the Lord Eter- 
nal.” 

Again the awful roar broke in upon his words, 
and drowned the voice, which, as might be seen 
from the movement of the lips, it could not silence! 

«“ Away! away! or die!” 

And when the uproar ceased, the herald having 
communed with the emperor, made proclamation, 
commanding that Telemachus should withdraw 
ere the trumpet’s sound; or, not withdrawing, that 
the horse should charge over him. 

Yet still the dauntless monk stood there. “ Shall 
I not do the bidding of my Father’’—the rest was 
lost in the brazen scream of the fell trumpet, in the 
dissonant shout of the barbarians, in the fast beat- 
ing gallop of a thousand fiery chargers. 

On they came, onward, like a whirlwind; yet 
still the monk stood there preaching the word of 
God to those who neither heard nor feared more 
than the deaf waves of the howling ocean. 

On they came, onward! One instant, and the 
monk stood there with his gray head aloft, his eyes 
turned calmly upward, his arms extended, grasping 
the cross of Christ!——another, and a maimed and 
mangled carcass was trampled out of the very sem- 
blance of humanity under the hoofs of the wretches 
whom he died in the high hope to save! 

And the din and the fury of the strife waxed 
wild and horrible above the body of the martyr, 
and all was wounds and agony and slaughter; and 
the blood flowed in rivers to glut the thirsty appe- 
tite of Roman Christians. 

Night fell—and twice two thousand corpses 
were piled in that arena, over the mutilated body 
of that true servant of his Lord and Master. 

So fell Telemachus, nor fell in vain; for never 
from that day forth was Rome polluted by that 
accursed pastime. The gladiators, who died on 
that day, were the last of their miserable race; and 
he who died beneath their weapons, wiped out the 
foulest blot from Christian Rome’s escutcheon. 
So fell Telemachus; nor was it long ere the brute 
multitude repented, and as a token of that peni- 
tence, his murder was thence styled a martyrdom, 
his bones were canonized, his name transmitted to 
posterity, enrolled among the holiest of earth’s 
children—as Saint Telemachus, the Holy! 
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BY THE TRANSLATOR OF “ WM. TELL,” “MARY STUART,” “JOAN OF ARC,” ETC. 


Tas World’s vain generations pass away ; 
Fanes, Cities, Palaces, arise and fall, 
The work, the boast, the ruin, of a day: 
But thou, proud Monument, surviving all, 
Still standest in lone majesty. Thy birth, 
The buried secret of a nameless age, 
*Twere vain to ask. Some Child of teeming Earth, 
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Stamped in the burst of elemental rage, 
There are, who deem thee; for, not Druid hands, 
Nor Uther’s might, nor Merlin’s mystic lore, 
Nor Rome imperial with her countless bands, 
Upreared thy bulk on Britain’s distant shore.— 
Whate’er thy source, Religion never trod 
A Temple worthier of the living God. 
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1. 5 m1. 
The bird she tended, $ Fond eyes are weeping 
Tho’ long befriended, ‘ Where she is sleeping, 
Is singing gaily above her pillow; > A thing of beauty, tho’ pale and faded— 


To his fond chanting, 
That heart once panting, 
With gladness never again shall swell.— 
No longer cheering, 
Her voice endearing 


That face so charming 
Seems death disarming, 

And almost breaking his mystic spell. 
She has departed, 
The gentle hearted, 
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Is heard like zephyrs across the billow— Her soul no longer by grief invaded— 
The withered flowers And music lingers 
Youth o’er her showers From angel fingers, 


~ 


Are emblems fitting of little Nell. Around the death-bed of little Nell. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE | 
. 
Tne late Dr. Spurzheim once remarked, in conversation “To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.” 
with a lady of Boston on the subject of female education, Sal. wanna eee Weilien cen eaese ef Ge tases Gu 
. h ’ i F y yel awe ) n > 
that woman would nover have her proper in@uence in so are destined to wield, if they are true tc themselves, to the 
: i f ’ 8 8, 
ciety till the systems of instruction were greatly improved. asia 
“ 7 : “i “ cause of virtue and to God. They can sway the moral 
“And how can they be improved?” inquired the lady. ban 
. sceptre of the world if they will only qualify themselves 
“ By the efforts of yourself, madam, and others of your 4 : 
: ; - to discharge well and faithfully the duties such influenc: 
own sex who take an interest in the subject,’ he promptly : 
: will impose. But in order to do this, they must have union 
replied. “Men dv not, except in rare instances, feel in- : ~. 
and co-operation among themselves. They must heartily 
clined to promote the mental improvement of females; . 
engage to promote female education—they must appreciate 
they fear they will endanger the empire they now hold _ : . 
: if “ t intel] ; the - entiene and employ female talent, and thus give dignity and value 
rer yi CK > as 7e g ny: > ’ 
ieal. my ee rn os . po i rae 4. ' = ian to the genius and intelligence of their own sex in the esti- 
ust, e place, & “ate vursel ves g = 
ny sar De etl sel ee sad angen sonra see bo mation of men. These views do not contemplate the least 
way, and show us, by example, the benefits which result ‘ . , 
= _ : : infringement on the station or privileges of the other sex 
from a good and thorough system of mental instruction. I : - 
‘ All the external regulations of government, all the honours 
know that reason must be cultivated before persons can . " ‘ 
, and offices of public life belong to men; but to qualify 
really understand their moral duties, and the best means 
" them for the performance of these high and responsible 
of discharging them. But my sex, generally, do not care 
¥ . duties, they must have the aid of the enlightened moral 
to have women reeson; they think it enough if you only ie . 
: m5 sentiment of woman. She must be educated wisely in 
feel. This is wrong. Till women are taught to reason ae ; 
; ‘ order that man may attain his highest elevation. He never 
they cannot cultivate the reasoning powers ef their chil- . <7 : ; 
: , ; ; . can be wise while she is ignorant. Next in honour to the 
dren aright; and hence it is that the passions and selfish ros 
woman who “looks well to her own household,” and so 
feelings are made so predominant in the greater portion of 
: promotes its best interests that “her husband is known in 
mankind. But ladies must take the lead in correcting ‘ten ata items ten eit, emein en eileen ft Gn ten 
> gates > » siteth among the elders « > land, 
these errors ”’ on 
. ‘ and “her children rise up and call her blessed,”’ we hold 
Such was the substance of a discourse which the exalted ; 
. that those excellent women, who are at the head of our 
character of the speaker, and his profound knowledge of ' 
, : female seminaries, should take their place. We have 
human nature, rendered sacredly impressive on the minds 
. many such in our land, and they should be sustained in 
of his hearers. And do not facts, which have already trans- - . ; 
, ‘ : , their arduous and invaluable service as teachers and di- 
pired, show that Dr. Spurzheim was right in his opinion oan f femal , 
“ ectors of female youth. 
that, to the intellectual efforts of woman, depending on the ' ¢ 
Saviour’s blessing, her own sex must chiefly look for their —- 
elevation in the social and moral relations of the world? TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Hannah More was the first female who ever wielded an As our regular contributors, whose articles must have 
extensive intellectual and moral influence on British soci- room, furnish nearly enough to fill each number of the 
ety; she really and permanently elevated her sex: since Lady’s Book, it is very uncertain, though the following 
then, how rapid has been the rise of woman’s sway over articles are accepted, when they will appear. The writers 
mind! In many, indeed most of the refined walks of gene- must be very patient, and they will finally see “The Old 
ral literature and moral improvement, she now treads, side Family Mansion,” “The Indian Autumn,” “A Brother's 
by side, with man; even on the high places of philosophi- Verses to his Sister,” and “The Lily and the Rose.” We 
cal and mathematical science there are fair forms and decline “The Wife,” “The Baffled Chase,” “ Washing- 
) F ase, i g 
bright faces now pressing onward and upward, where for- ton”—noble thoughts, but not poetry—“ The Star of Love,” 
merly it would have been deemed little less than sacrilege “A Historical Puem’’—we find little to admire in these In- 
for any but bearded men to have adventured. Why is this? dian Legends—*A Ballad,” “A Dream of the Angels”—the 
Because public opinion has been enlightened by the lite- writer’s request shall be strictly fulfilled;—the ode “To 
rary labours of Hannah More and others of her sex, to Fanny” we must decline, and two translations of stories 
perceive and appreciate the benefits which result from the from the French: also, “The Wissahicon”—but as this has 
employment of female talents in the cause of pure morals some pretty thoughts very prettily expressed, we will find 
ond useful knowledge. ms room for one stanza— 
Wherever the English tongue is spoken, the writings of 
“And here the heart may soon forget 
British and American women are now diffused; and the Hy 
. The earth that around it clings, 
result is a rapidly increasing estimation of the powers of : 
‘ ¢ And here may the poet shadow forth 
the female mind, and the consequent employment of fe- His bright ‘ 
. , is bright imaginings 
male talent in every department of moral and mental 4 she 
‘ “ As, gazing on the glorious scene, 
exertion now going on to improve the world. This is par- rN 
ais : He dreams of the Heaven above, 
ticularly the case in our Republic. Here females are en- : : 
: , . And the God who formed so fair a spot 
gaged to a great extent as teachers in Infant, Sabbath and : = 
, . : For the human heart to love. 
Common Schools; and in every benevolent plan they are 
solicited, by men, to take an active, often the most efficient A number of MSS. not yet examined are on hand, and a 
part. They are relied on to sustain and advance moral greater number have been returned to their respective 
enterprises, in which men acknowledge they should other- writers without being here named. But we had nearly 
wise fail. Is not this a great advance from the station overlooked one from that “undiscovered bourne” for poetry 
once assigned the sex, namely— the Wisconsin Territory: it is entitled “The Drunkard’s 
178 
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EDITORS’ 


Wife,” and though the muse is rather slip-shod in her mea- 
sure, she is sound in principle, and the holy cause of Tem- 
perance finds, we are glad to see, warm advocates among 
the pioneers of the Western wilderness. Here isan extract 
which exhibits a striking portrait of the drunkard and his 
wife :— 





EDITORS’ 


Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind, applied to the 
Development of Thoughts and Feelings. By Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ricord, Principal of the Geneva Female Seminary. 
Pp. 408. 

We have examined this work with much interest, on 
account of its literary merits, and also for the confirmation 
it affords of the competency of female talent to direct, sus- 
In her 
principles of mental philosophy, Mrs. Ricord, we see, 
follows chiefly, the theories of Stewart and Brown, but 
she draws from the volume of divine inspiration her pure 
code of morals. Her search is for Truth, in accordance 
with Reason and Revelation, and not for the empty honour 
of metaphysical research, or critical skill inthe systems of 


tain, and improve the system of female education. 


philosophy. 

We think, however, that Mrs. Ricord has too hastily 
set aside the claims of phrenology: we believe that science 
is of essential importance in education, and that the fears 
she expresses of its tendency towards materialism are 
wholly groundless. The great teachers of this science in 
America, Dr. Spurzheim and Mr. Comt both firm 
Indeed, 


wonder, idealily, con- 





were 





believers in revealed as well asnafurail religion. 
they held that man had faculties 
scientiousness, and reverence, which could only be fully 
exercised when developed under the Christian system of 
religion. We hope that Mrs. R. will acquaint herself more 
fully with their 
work. We think she will, in phrenology, find a solution 
of the difficulty which she states at page 32/7 of her book. 


principles before she revises her present 





She says 

“A variety of causes depending upon our nature in con- 
nection with the circumstances in which we are placed, 
move the mind to action, bit why some are more influ- 
enced by the objects of the gross senses, others by the ideal 
or imaginary qualities in objects, others again by the social 
connections of life, and some few by the necessary and 
moral relations of things, we cannot tell. In this, as far as 
we can understand, seems to originate the remarkable dif- 
ference we notice in the pursuits and characters of man- 
kind. In this we find the sensual mind, commonly coarse, 
sometimes brutal ; the imaginative or refined, the social or 
philanthropic, the reasoning or philosophic, and the reli- 
Though we find these distinct classes of character, 
yet we frequently find different and opposite character- 


gious. 
istics mingled in the same person. As in Savage the poet, 
who now appeared a man of refined taste and profound 
thought, now a man of pleasure, most selfish and dissipated. 
Or in the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who was both a phi- 
losopher and a bigoted persecutor of the Christians.” 

We give one extract more as a specimen of the excellent 
moral sentiments and practical philosophy of the work, 
which we commend to our readers as worthy of a place in 
every school and family library— 

“That quality of mind depending upon the judgment 
called prudence, is particularly beautiful, as well as ne- 
cessary in our sex. Woman, though occupying an unob- 
trusive station in society, finds it one of great difficulty, 


danger and responsibility. The season of her youth ex- 
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“And homeward then he’d bend, from scenes of strife, 
To vent his drunken spleen on his devoted ‘ wife,’ 
Whose gentle spirit, though oppressed with care, 
Shines through her grief in Christian meekness rare, 
With soothing words and gentle means doth try 
To have him seek forgiveness from on high.” 
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poses her to the temptation of being led, through flattery 
without and vanity within, to such connections as may be 
ruinous to her earthly, perhaps her eternal happiness. The 
fond affections of her heart, when she becomes a mother, 
often mislead her to the undoing of her children; and the 
want of the serious occupations and mental culture that 
hold in balance the minds of the other sex, exposes her to 
the allurements of indolence, and to a trifling spirit almost 
infantile. Add to this her amazing responsibilities, as help- 
meet to man, guide and first director of the human intellect, 
woman especially needs that culture of mind, which shall 
enable her to judge aright.” 





The Poets of America: Tllustrated by one of her Painters. 
Edited by John Keese. Pp. 320. 

This is the second volume of the series of selections, 
which the Editor has in progress. The general favour at- 
tending his plan, shows that he is performing well a labour 
We are, as a people, 
essentially poetic in temperament; and to select, from the 
mass of American poetry, that which is worthy of preserva- 
tion in the history of our literature, is a task of much im- 


portane 


in unison with public sentiment. 


This volume, though not quite equal, in point 
of literary merit, with the first of the series, is superior in 
its embellishments. The illustrations are beautiful; and 
the work is printed and finished in that exquisite style for 
which Samuel Colman, of New York, is so famous. 





Lady's Musical Library. Edited by Charles Jarvis; 
Professor of Music. Godey & M’Michael: Philadelphia. 
The January number, which commenced this new pub- 

lication, gave good earnest of the excellence of the plan, 
which isto include the most popular and fashionable music 
ofthe day. There were eleven pieces in the 16 pages, and 
each piece, singly, would have cost the price of the whole 
number (twenfy-five cents); besides, there is the advan- 
tage of having the music in a form by which it can be 
better preserved, than when in loose sheets. Every young 
lady who is learning music, should subscribe for this “ Li- 
brary.” It will be the most certain, and far the cheapest 
mode of obtaining all the best and newest pieces; both 
for vocal and instrumental music. It will enable those 
who reside in the country, to keep pace withthe amateurs 
of the cities, in the fashionable music of the day; and we 
of good music will find this work a desi- 
deratum in American periodicals. 
is $3 per annum. 


are sure the lovers 


The subscription price 


The Rise of the West; or,a Prospect of the Mississippi 
Valley. A Poem. By Henry F. Schoolcraft. 

The author of this poem has long been known to fame 
as the adventurous explorer of the West, and also for his con- 
tributions to the science and literature of America. This 
poem embodies such sentiments as the noble-minded pa- 
triot and philanthropist would naturally feel while wan- 
dering over the vast and fertile plain of the mighty Missis- 
sippi, till he exclaims 

“ Here, as I stand upon the midland plain, 

That gives to either gulf its ample drain; 


Oem 
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Here, hemm’d by waters, on the poiar shore, 

Baffin behind and Mexico before, 

Though distance spreads her veil before my eyes, 

I see in fancy, half the world arise, 

Mountains and gulfs, and distant sea and sail, 

And each bold trait that bounds the mighty vale; 

On either hand a chain of mountains rude, 

Shoots high above the waving sea of wood, 

And shining waters, sands, and desert plains, 

Where in his might, the roving Indian reigns. 

This, bars approach along th’ Atlantic side, 

And that heaves back the vast Pacific tide; 

While bold in front, the yellow Indies plac’d, 

Like golden islands, gild the watery waste. 

The true Hesperides! where crowned with fame, 

Columbus first, in glory set his name ; 

Dark oceans past—a monarch’s flag unfurled, 

And gave to wondering man, another world.” 

Then the writer, ina bold, graphic style, sketches the 
most prominent scenes which have occurred in American 
history, and we are glad to find, that he considers the set- 
tlement of the red men beyond the Mississippi as a wise 
and benevolent measure of our government; he thengives 
thus the filling up of the picture of western civilization— 


* All ranks, all nations here securely meet, 
Led from afar, and find a bland retreat ; 
From Arno’s cliffs, the frugal herdsman hies, 
Alps’ sternest tops, or Gallia’s kindlier skies ; 
From England’s vales, where art and nature smile, 
The winding Elb, or Erin’s verdant isle; 
Together mingling under western skies, 
Wealth owns their toils, and bids the nation rise. 
State builds on state, to mark the growing vale, 
The shout of millions mingles in the gale. 
E’en now, although but few decades be ran, 
Hope thrills with heaven-born destinies for man, 
And casting far behind the deeds of yore, 
Sees radiant glories crown the western shore.” 


The poem, though chiefly descriptive, is distinguished for 
its comprehensive benevolence, that tone which becomes 
the Christian patriot, the American citizen; it cannot fail 
of giving pleasure to readers of the like enlightened and 
elevated feelings. 





Pantology ; or a Systematic Survey of Human Know- 
ledge; proposing a Classification of all its Branches, and 
illustrating their History, Relations, Uses, and Objects; 
with a Synopsis of their leading Facts and Principles; a 
Select Catalogue of Books on all Subjects suitable for a 
Cabinet Library. By Professor Roswell Park, A. M. 


It has been said that great scholarship at the present day, 
no mors resembles that of former times, than a packet trip 
from Europe to America wili compare with the voyages of 
Columbus. Such and so many are the means of informa- 
tion, that it is hardly a merit to be well informed. But vast 
as those resources are, the work before us is a proof of their 
infinity, being of a nature greatly to extend the facilities 
for the gaining of useful knowledge. So wide isthe ground 
it covers, and so clear and concise the manner of treating 
the subjects it embraces, that we mean no ordinary degree 
of praise when we say, that it is a work almost dangerous 
to be put in the hands of the young scholar, to whom it is 
necessary for the retaining of his knowledge, that it should 
not be too easily acquired. But for men who have entered 
on the active duties of life, and who seek togain an insight 
into the occupations and professional pursuits of those 
around them, or to add to their stock of general information 
that which they have not had time thoroughly to investi- 
gate, this work of Professor Park will be found peculiarly 
useful. For our own sex it has paramount advantages, 
affording that useful information on every subject which is 
so desirable, without imparting a tinge of pedantry; for 
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who that looks over this synopsis, can avoid feeling her 
own deficiency in the thorough understanding of every one 
of the many branches of human knowledge! Still, the 
daughter, sister, mother, wife, will be led to sympathise 
with and appreciate more highly, the studies and mental 
pursuits of the men with whom she is connected, by an ac- 
quaintance with the contents of this volume. It should be 
in every family library ; and we consider it a sure indica- 
tion of the thirst for mental improvement which marks the 
spirit of the age that, notwithstanding the pecuniary pres- 
sure, a second edition of the book is already demanded. 
Published by Hogan & Thompson: Philadelphia. Pp. 587. 





SECOND NOTICE. 
Wealth and Worth; or, Which Makes the Man? New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1842. 

Such is the piquant title of a little work, which has 
already acquired a rapid and extensive popularity—three 
editions having been published in the brief space of a 
month. We welcome this fact as an indication of a grow- 
ing taste in this country for a native, indigenous literature. 
We are overrun with foreign works for the young, most of 
which, though written with ability, are incompatible with 
the nurture of a due attachment for our republican institu- 
tions. In this excellent litthe American tale, we have the 
promise that a native writer has entered the field, who will 
ably supply a desideratum that has long existed, in a style 
that can be surpassed by no English writer for the young 

“Wealth and Worth” is an extremely interesting and 
beautifully written tale, with a good and impressive moral. 
No youth can read it without advantage—without deriving 
some useful practical hints at the same time that his lite- 
rary tastes are judiciously administered to. In the re- 
markable favour with which this volume has been re- 
ceived by the public, we have the best proof of its merits, 
which, we can assure our readers, are of no common order. 


— 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1. Composed of satin, having a facing of velvet, cut 
in rounded points, edged with satin; the body high up to 
the throat, where it is finished by a velvet collar, half-high, 
shading the throat. The sleeves tight, and finished at the 
top with two epaulettes of velvet placed one over the other. 
A chapeau of velvet of a pale blue, the inside having a 
fulling of lace, descending on each side in the form of long 
lappets ; the crown tastefully decorated on each side with 
a saule plume. 

Fig. 2. A walking dress of pou de Soie, trimmed round 
the skirt with two broad tucks on the bias, each tuck being 
headed with a narrow fringe the same colour as the dress; 
body and sleeves tight; scarf of green velvet, piped all 
round in small vandykes of violet satin pipings; a small 
collar, cut in waves and edged round with piping to cor- 
respond, finishes it round the edge; this elegant scarf is 
lined with silk. A bonnet of pale pink satin, the brim 
rather open, the crown low and trimmed tastily with rib- 
bon crossed on the top, and descending low on the front of 
the right side, where it is caught with the aloe and four 
leaves in velvet, finished by a pretty band of ribbon behind 
in the centre of the curtain. 

Fig. 3. Coloured gros de Naples dress ; corsage high and 
laid in plaits; small bishop sleeves finished with a narrow 
bend, the cap of the sleeve is laid in folds; the waist fin- 
ished with a belt. Skirt trimmed with folds, a la discre- 
tion. Silk bonnet, ornamented with flowers. 

Fig. 4. A walking dress of pou de Soie, the skirt trimmed 
with an extra wide fold cut bias; black watered scarf 
trimmed with rich lace, and finished with piping over the 
lace. Bonnet of silk; the outside trimmed with lace, and 
ornamented with a plume. 
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